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“Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V.D.’ Best” 


“B.V.D.” Union Suit 
Men’s $1.50 the suit, Youths’ 85c 


“B.V.D.” shaped elastic insertions at shoulders and 
encircling waist make these cool, loose-fitting un- 
dergarments instantly responsive to your slightest 
movement. These ever-elastic insertions are knitted 
by us on spring needle machines from yarns spun 
trom selected cotton in our own yarn mill. 


The perfect “B.V.D.” closed crotch (patented) com- 
pletely covers the crotch without surplus trunk 
length and uncomfortable needless material at 
crotch or seat. 


The patented elastic shoulder construction and 
waist band reinforcement are additional guarantees 
of comfort and long wear. 


“B.V.D.” Shirts and Drawers 


85c the garment 


“B.V.D." Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers are the constant choice of millions of men 
who wear two-piece underwear. They know that 
they are correctly cut as to size and that thereisa 
shapeliness to the garments that makes them hang 
smoothly and evenly with neither too much nor too 
little fullness. 

The garments are tailored with noticeable belance 
and drape, which they retain no matter how long 
worn or how often washed. 
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The Thrill of a “Homer” 
Finds the Fans Cool in 


ae i 


“B.V.D.” developed an entirely new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized 
under dress, 


For its Coolness, Comfort, Long Wear and 
Famous Fit, “B.V.D.” is everywhere 
the underwear of men who demand 
these qualities in their Undergarments. 


From raw cotton to the finished garment, in every stage 
of manufacture, ceaseless care assures the Unvarying 
Quality which has brought world wide preference for 
ee 


The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.” is woven in our own 
mills from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process 
of skilful cutting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and 
accurate finish. 


There Is Only One ‘‘B.V. D.’’ Underwear 
It Is Alwaus Identified By This Red Woven Label 


| MADE FOR THE 


IBV D! 


; BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D. Company, inc, New York 


Sole Makers of “‘B.V.D.’’ Underwear ©1024 
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Where the Steel High f Ameri 
Joi the Sea L f the World 
4 There lies Port Newark—at the western is the eastern terminal point of seven prin- 
t end of New York harbor, in the heart of cipal trunk lines as well. It is the center 
i the metropolitan district, and within half an from which some of the most important 
: hour’s trucking distance of New York City. highways of the country radiate, and it is 
s closer to more great markets than any other 
4 Nowhere in America is there a more ad- seaport on the Atlantic coast. Many of the 
‘ vantageous factory or warehouse location ereatest markets of the east are within 
; than at this strategically situated develop- twenty-four hours trucking distance of 
ment, because Port Newark offers every op- Port Newark. : 
portunity for economical production and Some of the leading manufacturers of the 
distribution. Its land values are unusually country are already distributing their prod- 
low ; its property is developed especially for ucts from Port Newark. Why not consider 
industrial purposes ; it enjoys climatic con- this development as a location for your 
ditions that permit uninterrupted operation business ? | 
the year round, and it can draw on a de But Id 1: 
pendable labor supply of approximately \Il the a aporor~s: a ee ee ee 
8,000,000 people. sidering I ort Newark S possibilities for 
your business is contained in the compre- 
\nd not only does Port Newark afford hensive free book “Port Newark”. Write 
{ direct rail-to-ship loading facilities, but it today for a copy. 
THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 
} Department of Public Improvements Newark, N. J. 
Port Newark is part of New es Well-paved motor highways con 
York Harbor. It is only nine Osincnanton nect Port Newark with ail 
F miles from the heart of New \ fo”. on the important cities of the East / 
} York City and less than _ ten Bs co NeW nave pe Pmomotnct Most of the cities on this map j 
; minutes drive from the business , af veer are within overnight moto» j 
section of the City of Newark, PORT NEWARK ¢ *> trucking distance of Port New- 
New Jersey. p ? Fs irk | 
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This is the Armand 
Merchandising Policy 


“1. The Armand business is Note—The Armand Company 
founded and built upon two is pleased to include free goods 


as an evidence of its appre- 
1dé - Ss - t - , 
fundamental principles, to-wit: ciation of the buyer’s con- 


First, highest attainable qual tinued and active interest in 
ity of product, and second, the merchandising of Armand 

eval Tow ere « . 
absolute and unquestioned products [hey are a gen 


erous dividend upon a valued 
investment of good will in the 
Armand business. 

Orders are accepted in con- 
sideration of the promise made, 


fairness and justice in all 
relations with customers, both 


trade and consumer. 


>? ¢ > at i 
2. In -~ remy - — that should the purchaser at 
mess and justice to all co any time desire to sell any or 
cerned, The Armand Company all of his stock of Armand 
suggests fair resale prices for products other than at retail 
Armand Products and declines and within his own store or 
Se al en anlete why ie -i0t tor or through a transfer 
of his entire business, he will 
charge them Likewise, the first offer to sell them to The 
Company declines to sell to Armand Company at the origi 
dealers who affect any other nal cost to him.” 


Read our policy over again. 


unfair trade practice in mer- 
It will mean money to you. 


Te? Armand lacts 

1andising Arman¢ 1 produc . 
ck . & poe hes Again this year our national 
Sales once made are, however, advertising features Armand 
absolute and unconditional Cold Cream Powder 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


Carl Weeks, President 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 


Armand—Des Moines 
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Special Summer Party Assortments 


Assortment A—A favor, paper hat and balloon with Rotary 
emblem, a noisemaker, 10 rolls serpentine, 1 bag confetti 
for each person present—all for 25c per person complete. 
Assortment B—Leather favor, fancy paper hat and balloon 
with Rotary emblem, 10 rolls serpentine, bag confetti for 
each person present and one attendance prize included in 
complete order—all for 50c per person complete. 
Assortment C—A metal favor, fancy paper hat and 2 balloons 
with Rotary emblem, noisemaker, 20 rolls serpentine, 2 bags 
confetti for each person present and one ladies’ and one men’s 
attendance prize included in entire order—all for $1.00 per 
person complete. 

We guarantee to suit you. 

Checked against our catalog prices this will save you 25 per 
cent at least. 





UN One, 


Have you our catalog of Rotary supplies? 


Hampton Co. 


39 W. Adams Street Henry Building 
Chicago, Illinois Portland, Ore. 
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Rotarians’ Summer Rendezvous 
An ideal resort hotel directly on the beach, offer- 
ing every modern convenience and appointment 
to 500 particular guests. Literature on request. 
Opens June 28th Sherman Dennis, Mer. 
Same Management as 
The Princess Martha, St. Petersburg, Florida 
—> ae * 
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FOR GOLF AND COUNTRY 


Only the Finest of English and Scotch 
Productions are included in our Offerings 
for Golf, Motor and Country Wear. We 
also feature Bathing Suits with particu- 
larly well tailored trunks of our own 
make, and Beach Robes designed of Dis- 
tinctive Materials. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 








istablished 1909 


= RAINCOAT 


Weighs 19 ounces 


\ 


Just the coat you have been wanting for 
a long time! Guaranteed rainproof, can 
be carried in your pocket, conservative 
tan color, raglan sleeves, full cut throug! 

out. Write us on your letterhead givin: 
size or your height and weight and we'll 
send one that fits. If you agree that this 
is the best coat of its kind you’ve ever 
seen, send us your check for Ten Dollars 
If you don’t think so, return it—we'll 
still be friends! 


Harrisburg Rubber Co. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 



































A Dependable Service in all branches of Foreign 


and Domestic Freight Forwarding 
GENERAL OFFICE 
203 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago 
EASTERN OFFICE: Woolworth Building, New York 


BOSTON— CINCINNATI— SAN FRANCISC( 
Old South Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Monadnock Bldg 

BUFFALO— CLEVELAND— SEATTLE— 
Ellicott Square Hippodrome Bldg. Alaska Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA— LOS ANGELES— PORTLAND, OR! 
Drexel Bldg. Van Nuys Bldg. 15th and Kearn 


SALT LAKE CITY—136 South 4th West St. 
DENVER—1700 Fifteenth St. 
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To Be a Dad 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
Illustration by A, H. Winkler 


O out and spend a day with him, 
And stray with him 
Some woodland path where birds 
and things 
Are flying by on happy wings. 
There are so many things to see, 
The grass, the rocks, the brook, the tree, 
So answer ev ry what and why— 
And, if you can, 
© mighty man, 
Then you’re a smarter man than I! 


Go out and take a walk with him, 
\nd talk with him 
Of wonders on the avenue, 
The things they build, the things they do, 
There are so many matters great 
for comrades to investigate, 
So tell him why and tell him what, 
(And figure out 
What they’re about, 
And both of you will learn a lot. 


Go out awhile and fare with him, 
And share with him 
The busy world of wonders found 
By anyone who looks around. 
There are so many things a lad 
Would really like to ask his dad, 
There are so many days of joy 

In meadows sweet 

Or city street 
Just waiting for a man and boy! 


His dad is very dear to him, 
Get near to him 
And share his work and share his play 
And help him all along the way. 
There are so many ways for one 
To be the father of a son, 
And yet I’m sure the very best 
Is just to be 
His pal, you see— 
You needn’t fret about the rest. 
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The Spirit pe Svein 


By Charles R. Boyce 


HEN an organization has survived 
for eighteen years there is usually 
some very good reason for its ex- 
istence. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover the reason for Rotary. Back of its 
royal good fellowship and foremost in its ac- 
tivities is the spirit of service. Rotary did 
not discover this great principle, but it has 
been most active in emphasizing service in its 
code and in the character of its membership. 


All around us we find examples of service. 
At eventide, Edison says “Let me light your 
home,’ and at the touch of a button there 
comes a blaze of light that rivals the day. 
Our corner grocery delivers to us the pro- 
duce of the world. The engineer moves 
mountains for our accommodation. These 
men are our servants. Some of them have 
received large financial rewards, but that is 
incidental. It is the service they have ren- 
dered which makes them great. They have 
made the world a better and happier place. 

A tourist was walking through an old 
country churchyard in England, when he dis- 
covered, almost hidden by the kindly ivy, a 
plain slab of stone bearing this epitaph: 

Here lies a miser who lived for himself, 

And cared for nothing but gathering pelf. 

Now, where he is or how he fares, 

Nobody knows and nobody cares. 

Perhaps this sentiment might be appro- 
priate for millions who have lived before 
and since, but it is rare that friends are frank 
enough to say it in stone. The same tourist 
later visited St. Paul’s cathedral and ob- 
served a plain but massive statue beneath 
which was the inscription: 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 
General Charles George Gordon, who at all times 
and everywhere gave his strength to the weak, 
his substance to the poor, his sympathy to the 
suffering, and his heart to God. 

What a difference between those two 

records! 


When we are born, a mother must travel 
to the very edge of life. The first few years 


of our lives are made up wholly of services 
rendered to us. When we enter school, we 
have the benefit of the experience of all the 
ages. Yet with all the service rendered us, 
how often do we forget the service we owe. 


\ "HEN we quote the doctrine of Rotary 

let us not place on it the interpretation 
that he who serves best will receive the most 
money. It may result that way, but a life 
rewarded with money alone is like the child 
that receives a little tinsel card as a reward 
of merit. Here is one man who takes bright- 
colored paints and covers a shoddy toy sim- 
ply to make it sell. Another takes paint and 
with a skilful hand transfers a masterly con- 
ception to the canvas. The man who makes 
cheap toys may eventually become a mil- 
lionaire—the artist may not even have his 
name on the income list. But in the final 
evaluation of service, the artist's name will 
be written in raised letters on the tablets of 
the world’s memory. 

To fulfill the real spirit of service will cost 
something. A few years ago the officials of 
a great trans-continental railway system had 
to make a hurried trip over their line. A 
train was made up and one of the oldest 
engineers was assigned to take them over the 
rails. Mile after mile sped by. Suddenly 
there was a tightening of brakes—then a 
crash. The officials in the rear car hurried 
forward. They found the faithful engineer 
pinned under his cab. The railroad presi- 
dent pushed his way as near him as possible. 
He heard the engineer faintly repeating with 
painful effort, ““For | know He whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that He is able 
to keep that which I have committed unto 
Him against that day."" With tear-dimmed 
eyes, the president said, “Jim, I'd give all 
this world for a faith like that." And Jim 
smiled faintly and answered, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, that’s just what it cost me.” 

Whatever it costs, let us pledge ourselves 
anew—that the spirit of service shall be in 
our every act. 
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‘Just Among Ourselves—” 


HE descending gavel of Rotary’s interna- 

tional President symbolizes both the passing 

of another Rotary year and new oppor- 

tunities knocking at Rotary’s door. It has 
been a wonderful year in Rotary and_ one 
in which, we believe, your magazine has made 
progress. Just how much we leave to the judgment 
of the reader—for, after all, it is the reader for 
whom *we are working and in so far as we produce 
a magazine each month that gives you articles and 
other features that are constructive—that are inter- 
esting—that gives the worth-while happenings of the 
organization—that passes along suggestions which 
you may utilize in your business or profession—in 
the same proportion as we do or do not render this 
service, do we succeed or fail. Hundreds of letters 
and written and printed comments of a favorable 
nature, with very few critical letters, lead us to 
believe that we may not be very far off the road in 
our endeavor to select only the best for our readers. 

* 2 * 


Many articles by noted writers:on timely and im- 
portant questions will appear during the coming 
months. We will continue our series of articles 
dealing with the inception and growth of Rotary in 
various countries where clubs have been organized. 
One of this series to appear early in the fall will deal 
with Rotary in France. Edward W. Bok, former 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, a man who has 
had a very important part in the building of a great 
business institution around a great magazine, con- 
tributes an article for THe Rorarian that we pre- 
dict will create widespread discussion. It is a force- 
ful exposition of “Tomorrow's Business Man,” and 
will appear in an early number. Another feature 
that we are happy to announce is an article dealing 
with Mussolini and the Italian situation, by James 
Roe, a member of the Rotary Club of New York 
City, who has had an exceptional opportunity to ob- 
serve the work of one of the most interesting figures 
in European affairs. Arthur Mason, whose voyages 
have provided material for many good tales of ships 
and crews, will have one of his delightful stories in 
an early number—“The Mate of the ‘Lizzie Reagan’.” 


* * * 

The August Number will be largely devoted to 
the Toronto Convention—many of the principal ad- 
dresses—legislation—running story of the sessions 
and pictures of prominent visitors and events. 

* * * 

The success of the new department which we 
started several months ago, “Among Our Letters,’ 
has far exceeded our most ardent hopes. It is prov- 
ing ai admirable medium for the exchange of opin- 
ions on Rotary. We will keep it a forum or “free- 
for-all,” the only limits being the number of con- 
testants that we can get into one ring. 

* * ok 


WHO'S WHO—IN THIS NUMBER 


The report of the man who holds the highest 
office in the power of an organization to bestow is 
always of great interest to the members, so we made 
unusual efforts to present President Guy Gundaker’s 
report to the Toronto Convention in this number. 
President Guy returned from the conference of the 
clubs of Great Britain and Ireland at Torquay, Eng- 
land, with just enough time to devote a few days to 
his business affairs, address a few Rotary clubs, and 
arrive in Toronto for the opening of the convention. 

William Moffatt contributes to this number his 
third article on “What Is the Real Mission of 


Rotary?” Few articles presented in recent years 
have created the wide discussion that has resulted 
from his first two articles presented in this maga- 
zine. Rotarian Moffatt is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Leeds, England, and is immediate past 
chairman of District Council No. 4 (Yorkshire). He 
is secretary of the Scottish Life Assurance Society, 
Ltd. His Rotary experience during the past five 
years has been varied; it has included service on two 
committees of the R. I. B. I.; chairman of his dis- 
trict; and during that period he has spoken before 
thirty different clubs on seventy-four occasions, and 
organized twenty-seven clubs. 

Ellis Parker Butler has written for this number 
an article that has a mixture of humor and philoso- 
phy that you will not want to miss. “The Little Tin 
Godlets”—read it—and if you feel the urge write a 
letter—this is an invitation, more details of which 
are printed on page 13. 

Joseph Lister Rutledge (“The Thinking Part”) is 
an associate editor on McLeans Magazine. He is a 
graduate of Toronto University, and while his 
career has been mostly along journalistic lines, it 
has included considerable business training as a 
buyer in the Southern states of the U. S. A., for a 
wholesale fruit house, and several years on the road 
as a traveling salesman. All this background of ex- 
perience is used to good advantage in his short story 
this month. 

Boyd H. Dappert (“Inhibition and Stimulation”) 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Taylorville, Illi- 
nois. He has held the post of local Scoutmaster 
for many years. President E. A. Purcell of the 
Taylorville Rotary Club writes, “I am commis- 
sioned by unanimous vote of our club to forward his 
manuscript to THE RoTarIAN—the author lives 
exactly what he teaches.” 


Charles R. Boyce (“The Spirit of Service’) is 
secretary of the Harker Pottery Company of East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and a member of the Rotary Club 
of East Liverpool. The article is adapted from an 
address delivered by Rotarian Harker before his 
club on the occasion of the Eighteenth Anniversary 
meeting of the founding of Rotary ... Arthur E. 
Roberts (“Who Is Your Caddy’s Friend”) is a 
former director of Boys Work for the Chicago Dis- 
trict Golf Association. He is now Scout Executive 
of the Cincinnati Council of the Boy Scouts and a 
member of the Rotary Club of Cincinnati .. . 
Roger H. Motten (“Boys Week: A New Chapter in 
Civics”) is assistant secretary at Rotary Headquar- 
ters, Chicago, in charge of Boys Work. He is a 
past president of the Rotary Club of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and past governor of the former 
Twenty-first District . A. Carman Smith (“Let's 
Take Rotary With Us!”) is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Los Angeles with the classification of ‘“ad- 
vertising” and he is president of the Smith & Ferris 
Company, advertising counsellors . . . David Avery 
(“Rotary—Biologically Speaking’) is a consulting 
chemical and metallurgical engineer of Melbourne, 
\ustralia, and a member of the Rotary Club of 
Melbourne . . . Douglas Malloch, popularly termed 
“poet of the woods,” an after-dinner speaker well 
known to Rotary clubs, is back with us again this 
month with a poem “To Be a Dad” that is sure to 
strike a responsive chord with every reader 
David R. King, journalist and interviewer, contrib- 
utes another interesting biographical sketch to our 
“Unusual Stories of Unusual Men.” 
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anxious to serve. 


OU first assume the mask of Rotary; you par- 
ticipate in its grand fellowship; you listen to 
its ideals; you read its literature; you translate its 
high business standards into daily practices in your 
life; you attune your lives to the martial strain of 
service, your hearts to universal fellowship; and lo! 
there is evolved the Rotarian, skilled, capable and 
Rotary with him is no longer a 
mask, no longer a veneer, but a reflection of his soul.” 


Guy Gundaker. 
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Annual Address of President 


Delivered before the Rotary Convention at 
Toronto, Canada, on Tuesday morning, June 17th 


BRAHAM LINCOLN said, “Pray 
for me for divine guidance, 
without which I cannot be suc- 
cessful, and with which I can- 

not fail.” 

These words were addressed by Mr. 
Lincoln to a committee conferring with 
him just before the assembly of Con- 
gress for the consideration of many 
great problems. 

The importance of our annual gath- 
ering in Rotary suggests this remark 
of Abraham Lincoln as a very perti- 
nent thought for your president to ex- 
press to you this morning. To my 
mind, no great movement seeking a 
great good can succeed unless those who 
have been placed in its leadership ap- 
proach their official action with a deep 
sense of their responsibility and over- 
whelming consciousness of the need of 
divine help in guiding their actions. 

“Pray for me for divine guidance, 
without which I cannot be successful, 
and with which I cannot fail.” 

On Friday, June 22, 1923, at the St. 
Louis convention, you honored me with 
an election to the office of president 
of Rotary International. I deeply ap- 
preciate this mark of friendship and 
confidence, and also its implied compli- 
ment that you believed I could worthily 
serve Rotary. 

I have steadfastly tried to deserve 
your faith in me, and have devoted 

icticaly all of my waking hours this 
year in the performance of my duty. 

Now, at the close of my term, over- 

elmed by the love, support, and co- 

ation you have given me, I find my- 
unable to adequately convey my 
tefulness. From the bottom of my 

t, I thank you for your goodness 

oving kindness to me, and also, 

ie great privilege accorded me of 
your president. 

s becoming, at the close of an ad- 


By GUY GUNDAKER 


ministration, to contemplate the com- 
posite Rotary thought and Rotary ac- 
tivities of the year, with the hope that 
in such contemplation one will be able 
to venture a forecast of the future 
trend of Rotary. 

As I reviewed in my mind the won- 
derful evolution of the Rotary idea dur- 
ing the past ten years, its widening 
assumption of new spheres of service, 
its enlarged vision,—I realized that any 
such forecast must needs be limited to 
the very immediate future. 

As a background for my opinion and 
my sincere conviction of its truth, may 
I tell you that during this year, I have 
visited and conferred with earnest 
Rotarians in thirty-three different dis- 
tricts of Rotary International, and with 
Rotarians in the British national unit. 
I have corresponded with Rotarians in 
all parts of the world. 

In all such conferences 
spondence, I have sought to find the 
answer to the question: “What is Ro- 
tary’s greatest opportunity for service?” 

It is most striking that the answer 
to my query has shown that Rotarians 
believe that Rotary’s destiny is found in 
the Sixth Object of Rotary—namely, 
“the establishment of a world fellow- 
ship of business and professional men, 
united in the Rotary ideal of service.” 


and corre- 





A WORLD fellowship, while necessari- 

ly contingent on the extent and suc- 
cessful establishment of Rotary in all 
the nations of the world, is likewise 
contingent on the correctness of the 
standards of business practice of the 
non-privileged to enter that fellowship. 

Until men meet on the common 
ground of correct business methods, 
there can be no world fellowship of 
business men. Let me, therefore, ex- 


press my conclusion, on the interrela- 
tion of these facts just noted, that the 
major Rotary activity for the imme- 
diate future will be an increasing and 
unceasing activity for better business 
methods and their standardization in 
codes of ethics. 

In countries where crafts are organ- 
ized with great national associations, 
the greatest opportunity for achieve- 
ment will be found in Rotary’s cam- 
paign for written correct 
standards of business practice. 

Rotary has set its hand to the plow 
for correct business methods. Those 
who plow, go straight on their course, 
always fixing their gaze on the distant 
goal. Our goal is a code for every 
business and profession. It rests with 
the individual Rotarian to say how 
soon the plowmen complete their task. 

Resolution No. 1, passed at the St. 
Louis convention, made business meth- 
ods and Rotary’s campaign for codes 
of standards of correct practice for 
each business and profession the major 
The Rotarian’s 


codes of 


activity for the year. 
part in the campaign is to inspire crafts 
to write and adopt codes of standards 
of correct practice,—the actual code- 
writing to be done by committees ap- 
pointed by the officers of state and na- 
tional 

No great movement such as the cam- 


associations. 


paign for codes comes to fruition in a 
It must of neces- 
activity. 


brief space of years. 
sity be a great continuing 
There are four stages apparent: 
First: Arousing an _ interest 
business men in _ ethical 
methods, and creating a desire for 
standardization of business conduct. 
Second: The belief that conduct can 
only be standardized when each craft 
has a written code of standards of 
correct practice, completely covering 
all of the business relations, and ex- 


among 
business 








pressed as “Shall” and “Shall not” 
rules of conduct. 

Third: 
written codes by great national as- 
sociations,—and 

Fourth: The translation of rules of 
conduct into business action by the 
respective members of the craft. 


As regards the first stage,—selling the 
idea: 

In my inaugural address at St. Louis 
I said, “In my opinion, Rotary’s most 
lasting contribution to the world will 
be found in the realm of business—in 
the making of a happier, more con- 
tented, more kindly, more cooperative, 
and more honorable business world.” 
Note particularly the last phrase, “a 
more honorable business world,” for in 
the achievement of a more honorable 
business world, you have the solution 
for all the other betterments sought. 
With an honorable business world, hap- 
piness, contentment, kindliness, and co- 
operation must and will prevail. 

With correct business methods, em- 
ployers and employees will establish 
cordial, friendly, intimate relations with 
‘each other; efficiency will become com- 
monplace, and production will meet the 
needs of the day. 

With correct business methods, com- 
petition will lose its sordid strife and 
rest its results on the higher vantage 
of the quantity and quality of ser- 
vice. 

With correct business methods, the 
world will save the great economic 
waste in cost in money of litigation and 
collection of accounts; in cost of time, 
in contention over specifications and 
contracts; in cost of health, and some- 
times life itself, in the strain imposed 
by unethical business practices. 

With correct business methods, the 
relation of the business with the pur- 
chasing public—its prospective patron 
—will lose its cupidity on the one hand, 
its distrust on the other. 

And finally, with correct 
methods, world-wide, the business men 
of all nations, meeting on this common 
ground, will establish great interna- 
tional friendships and good will— 
friendships which will harbinger ever- 
lasting peace. 

Fellow-Rotarians, in correct business 
methods, the world is offered a panacea 
for many of its ills. 

As regards the second stage, where 
the idea of ethical standardization de- 
velops into a craft belief that a written 
great progress is 


business 


code is necessary, 
shown. 

The growth of this belief is based 
on certain facts which Rotary has pre- 
sented to all who are considering code- 
writing. Aside from the beneficient 
effect of codes on the business world, 
one of the ultimate objects of written 


The writing and adoption of - 
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Convention Report 


T is an unusual privilege to be 

able to present so soon after 
the convention the remarkable ad- 
dress of International President 
Guy Gundaker, delivered before 
the convention on Tuesday morn- 
ing, which is printed as the lead- 
ing feature in this number. 


As heretofore, the August issue 
of THE ROTARIAN will be the 
Convention Number. Preparations 
have been madc to secure all of 
ihe addresses and reports and pre- 
sent just as many in the August 
Number as is possible to do in the 
time between the convention and 
the press date. 











codes is to standardize conduct so that 
all fellow-craftsmen in any line of busi- 
ness can compete with one another on 
an equality of opportunity. Where men 
compete on different business standards, 
there is no equality of opportunity. 

Likewise, competition between men of 
different standards of business methods 
is unfair competition. To illustrate this 
unfairness, the business man who pro- 
vides his workmen with right wages, 
reasonable hours of service, sanitary 
workrooms, and conveniences, etc., and 
who maintains high ethical standards 
in all of his business relations, has a 
much higher overhead and cost of pro- 
duction than those who are delinquent 
in such business virtues. Again, when 
he seeks to make sales on the right 
basis of qualities of products, delivery 
and efficient service, he is ofttimes in 
competition with those who base sales 
on unethical allowances, rebates, com- 
mercial bribery, and many other dis- 
honest methods. 

Standardization of right conduct will 
destroy unfair competition, and written 
codes of rules of conduct provide the 
only way for such standardization. 
When business men compete on a com- 
mon ground of high business standards 
sales will be made on the basis of ser- 
vice, and then that paradox of the 
imagination—cooperative competition— 
will be a realty. 

As regards the third stage—the writ- 
ing and adopting of codes—although 


Rotary’s campaign is but three years 


old, the movement has gained a won- 
derful momentum. Many codes have 
been written and adopted, and many 
more are in process. Most of the codes 
written since 1921, or in process, are 
the result of Rotary inspiration. 
Where direct Rotary inspiration is 
not conclusively shown, one generally 
finds that the initial impetus to rewrite 
or amend has come from the contagion 
of code-writing in other organizations. 
t is common knowledge that there is a 
great movement among business organ- 
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izations in code-writing along new |ines, 
the new type of code completely cover. 
ing all of the relations in our modern 
complex business life, and written jn 
accordance with new scientific methods 
of expression. 

It is absolutely indisputable that the 
present movement in code-writing orig- 
inated in Rotary. In my opinion, the 
greatest contribution made by Rotary in 
its code campaign is the insistence that 
codes must be made up of rules of con- 
duct expressed as “Shall” or “Shall 
not.” Those codes not written as rules 
of conduct, nor expressed as “Shall” or 
“Shall not” fail to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they were written— 
namely, the standardization of conduct. 

No organization with complete know|- 
edge of this movement, or the public 
sentiment back of it, can long withstand 
the insistence of its membership that 
it appoint a committee to write an 
adequate code of standards of correct 
practice. 

At the writing of this report, twenty- 
eight codes adopted this year have been 
received at Rotary headquarters. Do 
you find, with me, great joy over this 
result? Surely the adoption of these 
new codes will leaven a large section 
of the business world. 


Where codes have been prepared by 
committees of national or state organi- 
zations, Rotarian members of such or- 
ganizations should work with great 
earnestness and enthusiasm to have 
such proposed codes adopted at the 
earliest possible moment. 


S regards the fourth stage — the 

translation of codes of rules of con- 
duct into business action by the respec- 
tive members of the craft: 

In my own experience with the ac- 
tualization of correct conduct through 
codes, I am impressed with the fact 
that, while the process is a growth and 
is more difficult in some businesses than 
in others, the written code becomes a 
force in guiding conduct sooner than 
either its authors or its promotors an- 
ticipate. 

Many reasons may be advanced in 
favor of the written code, but none !s 
more cogent than the fact that a writ- 
ten code helps men to think clearly 
and correctly, and to act honorably. A 
code not only helps those whose bus! 
ness has been conducted with probity 
and integrity, by confirming the cor- 
rectness of their business practices and 
strengthening their wills to continue in 
the right, but it also serves to provide 
specific information and an incentive 
for those who unfortunately have not 
had the advantage of ethical training. 
Lastly, it provides exact statements of 
correct business practice for many hon- 
orable business men who lack facility of 
expression when telling their business 
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; to either their employees or 
iblic. 
is a little story which I noted 
of the district governor’s bul- 
hich illustrates this point. 
listrict governor, being detained 
unction point waiting for a be- 
train connection, inquired if there 
-ome place where he could get 
hing to eat. He was referred to a 
affie house down the street. There 
found good waffles, pure maple 
. fine butter, an inviting place of 
ess, and polite and serviceable at- 


he was going out, he noticed on 
top of the cashier’s desk a number 
pamphlets. He picked one up. It 
the code of ethics of the National 
Restaurant Association. Turning to 
the proprietor, he said: “Are you a 
ember of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation?” The proprietor answered, 
“Oh, no; that’s made up of the big 
fellows in the eating business. I’m only 
a little waffle man. For the past ten 
years, I’ve wanted to tell the public 
this town what I stood for in the 
enduct of my business. I have wanted 
to tell them how I treat my employees, 
how I purchase my goods, how I try 
ty» give good service, but I was never 
able to express the thoughts which I 
ad. In one of the magazines, I found 
this code, and when I read it, I found 
n it all of the things that I had been 
trying to do and trying to tell, so I 
ent to their headquarters and bought 
three hundred copies, which I am dis- 
tributing to my patrons so that they 
may know what my ethical standards 
ire, and what rules I am willing to be 
judged by.” 
The little waffle man is not the only 
nan in the business world who has 
been unable to convey to his public 


Lj 


his standards of practice and I have 
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adopted codes to their patrons for the 
same reason as he did. 

Codes cannot be taken on, the same 
way as one puts on one’s coat. One 
has to grow in ethical training, just as 
one has to grow into being a Rotarian. 
There is a story by Max Beerbohm 
which I have used in illustrating how 
men become Rotarians, but it is equally 
applicable in the making of ethical 
business men through written codes. 


HE story records some incidents in 

the life of a noted man of the world, 
Lord George Hell. 

Lord George had led an evil life. 
He had been a drunkard, a gambler, 
and a cheat in business, and his face 
reflected the life that he had led. It 
was an ugly, evil face. 

One day, he fell in love with a simple 
country girl, to whom he proposed mar- 
riage. Jenny Mere told him that she 
could never marry a man whose face 
was so repulsive and so evil-looking; 
that when she did marry, she wanted 
a man with a saint-like face, which 
was the mirror of true love. 

Following a custom of the day, Lord 
George went down to Mr. Aeneas in 
Bond Street, London. Aeneas made 
waxen masks for people, and his art 
was so great that the person’s identity 
was completely hidden. As proof of 
his skill, it is said that many spend- 
thrift debtors, equipped with his masks, 
could pass among their creditors un- 
recognized. 

Aeneas went to his storeroom, se- 
lected a mask, heated it over a lamp, 
fixed it to Lord George’s face, and when 
Lord George looked in the glass, he 
had the face of a saint who loved 
dearly. So altered was his appearance 
that Jenny Mere was soon wooed and 
won. 

He bought a little cottage in the 
country, almost hidden in an arbor of 
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became interested in nature; he found 
sermons in stones, books in brooks, and 
good in everything. Formerly, he was 
blasé and life had no interest for him; 
now, he was engrossed in kindliness, 
and the world around him. He was 
not content with starting life anew, but 
tried to make amends for the past. 
Through a confidential solicitor, he re- 
stored his ill-gotten gains to those 
whom he had cheated. Each day 
brought new refinements to his charac- 
ter, more beautiful thoughts to his soul. 

By accident, his former companions 
discovered his identity. They visited 
him in his garden, and urged him to re- 
turn to his old life. When he refused, 
he was attacked, and the mask torn 
from his face. 

He hung his head. Here was the 
end of all; here was the end of his 
new-found life and of his love dream. 
As he stood with bowed head, with the 
mask at his feet on the grass, his wife 
rushed across the garden and threw 
herself on her knees in front of him. 
When she looked up at him, what do 
you suppose she found? Lo! Line for 
line, feature for feature, the face was 
the same as that of the mask. 

There is no doubt that the life one 
leads, and the thoughts one thinks, 
stamp their impressions upon the hu- 
man countenance. There is no doubt 
that the acceptance of religion, fra- 
ternity, or Rotary, follows the manner 
of Lord George’s assumption of the 
mask. 

You first assume the mask of Rotary; 
you participate in its grand fellow- 
ship; you listen to its ideals; you read 
its literature; you translate 
business standards into daily practices 
in your life; you attune your lives to 
the martial strain of your 
hearts to universal fellowship; and lo! 
there is evolved the Rotarian, skilled, 


its high 


service, 





no doubt that there are many other men roses, with a tiny garden plot. From capable and anxious to serve. Rotary 
vho today are distributing recently then on, his entire life changed. He with him is no (Cont'd on page 46.) 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: ROTARY INTERNATIONAL—ASSOCIATION FOR 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The annual conference of the Rotary clubs of Great Britain and Ireland, held at Torquay, 
England, on May 14-17, was attended by nearly two thousand Rotarians and their ladies, 
representing 135 Rotary clubs. There were visitors from many other countries, and the con- 
ference was honored by the presence of International President Guy Gundaker and Past 


International President Frank Mulholland. The following were the new officers elected. 


President 


Immediate Past 
Frank Eastman, Perth, Scotland 
Vice-Presidents 
Charles E. White, Belfast, Ireland 


Sir John Brunner, Bart., Northwich, Eng. 
A. F. Graves, Brighton, Eng. 


| 
| 
Canon W. T. Elliott, Liverpool, Eng. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Honorary Treasurer 
J. C. Innes, Leeds, Eng. 


President 


Thomas B. Barber, London, Eng. 
G. Stanley Dowling, Margate, Eng. 
E. J. Jenkins, 
William Logie, Glasgow, Scotland 
Dr. E. H. Stancomb, Southampton, Eng. 
Dr. Thos. Stephenson, Edinburgh, Scotland 
W. H. Williams, Newport, Eng. 


Vivian Carter, London, Eng. 


Directors 


3ristol, Eng. 


Secretary 
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visor came Jimmy Brown, crying 
and quivering with a great emo- 
tion. Inside the door he stopped. 
; “What’s the matter, kid?” asked the 
supervisor. 

“He slapped me and he kicked me,” 
came the reply. 

And between sobs the little caddy ex- 
plained how he couldn’t help but laugh 
when Mr. Sureshot missed the ball on a 
certain stroke, and how Mr. Sureshot, 
in a fit of anger, had cuffed and even 
kicked him. 

This was undoubtedly a rare instance 
and not at all indicative of the average 
golfer’s attitude towards his caddy. 
Such physical abuse at any golf club 
would mean severe discipline if not a 
cancellation of membership for the 
guilty one. And Mr. Sureshot paid the 
penalty of his loss of self-control. 

Unfortunately, the rules are not as 
strict in some golf clubs with regard to 
the infliction of moral and spiritual in- 
juries upon the caddies. Of course the 
average man has no more desire to in- 
jure a boy morally, mentally, or spirit- 
ually than he has to abuse him physi- 
cally, but teo often the more-than-aver- 


[= the office of the caddy super- 











A stream of 
profanity. 
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Who Is Your Caddy’s 


age man is indifferent, the average man 
is careless, and the less-than-average 
man is either vicious or thinks it smart 
to be a—well something less than a 
gentleman in the presence of the 
younger generation. 

We might as well face the fact. Cad- 
dies are in many instances compelled to 
submit to the oral and profane abuse 
of untrained and unsympathetic super- 
visors; their leisure time, while await- 
ing assignment for work, is filled with 
moral hazards and they engage in mis- 
chievous and vicious pursuits; they are 
rarely provided with decent quarters or 
adequate sanitary toilet facilities; they 
are tempted to steal balls and clubs by 
those who gladly purchase the stolen 
goods; they are hired out to golfers who 
bet openly and tell without caution sug- 
gestive stories. Pernicious habits thrive 
under such circumstances. The golfers 
reap a crop of arrogant, careless, indif- 
ferent, malicious caddies and society 
reaps a crop of untrained, misdirected, 
and irresponsible citizens. 

Rotary is interested in boys work. 
Each Rotary club is inter- 
ested in some phase of boys 
work. Each Rotarian is pre- 
sumably interested in some 
particular boy. Among all 
the interests that we have, 


Friend? 


By ARTHUR E. ROBERTS 


Illustrations by Clarence Vollmer 


why can’t we take a particular in- 
terest in the caddy? Every golf 
club has a number of Rotarians jn its 
membership. Individually and collec- 
tively they can develop in themselves a 
desire to set the finest kind of example 
for the caddies at their golf club. They 
can, both by example and precept, 
spread this fine idea among the other 
members of the golf club. They can 
encourage the employment of caddy 
supervisors who are not without 
a knowledge of boy nature—men 
who react kindly to the things in 
which boys are interested. 
They can suggest to the 
boys means for the profit- 
able use of their hours of 
leisure. Reading rooms, 
opportunities to play golf, 
playground apparatus de- 
signed to develop the up- 
per extremities will be 
found suitable. Unused 
portions of the golf 
grounds may be made available to cad- 
dies who under the direction of a 
gardener, could raise vegetables for 
home use. Other activities will suggest 
themselves to a qualified leader. 






Always on 
the job! 





Happy, smiling, satisfied caddies can 
be developed, and in turn good citizen- 
ship can be achieved as these boys grow 
into manhood. 

A half million boys are employed eac! 
summer in the capacity of caddies. It 
is about the largest unorganized, under- 
privileged group now existent. They 
need our help and we can give it with- 
out very much additional effort. |! 
seems like a challenge to the men 0 
Rotary which should be accepted 
once. 
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‘hat Is the Real Mission of Rotary? 


eve in and am enthusiastic 
Bous Work. Boys Work is in- 
ably a necessary Rotary task: It 
of the tasks to which the Social 
iternal heart of our movement 
vays feel attracted, and quite 
too. I am concerned, however, 
ess that A task is not THE task or 
tin mission. We must not confuse 
ary tasks, however necessary and 
tant, with primary ones. — THE 
THOR. } 


HE editors of THE ROTARIAN 

have asked me to supplement 

my two previous articles on 
“What Is the Real Mission of 
Rotary?” by a further statement. Al- 
though I shrink from any further pub- 
city and notoriety, I assent because I 
appreciate the honor of the hospitality 
of THE ROTARIAN, and because I am 
quite frankly amazed at the interest my 
discussion has excited in the United 
States, Canada, and France. This oc- 
casion may be allowed me to say how 
unworthy I feel of all the generous esti- 
mates of my thoughts expressed by 
overseas Rotarians. To those who agree 
I can only say “Thanks, 


Afterthoughts 


By WILLIAM MOFFATT, F. Z. 


young yet, but its early years wit- 
nessed three quite extraordinary events, 
namely, the birth of Rotary, the War, 
and the subsequent establishment of 
the League of Nations. Historians of 
the future may place these events in a 
very different order of importance to 
that assigned to them at present. The 
League and Rotary — agree with them 
or not—are both redemptive and vitaliz- 
ing ideas. Both are flowers growing 
out of the hearts of good men and are 
fragrant with the breath of a Hope 
that speaks of better things. 

Do you think it will be estimated, say, 
thirty years hence that the advent of 
Rotary really was important? Will 
men look back to 1905 and think that 
a most unusual thing happened; that a 
great International Moral Power in the 
affairs of business came into being un- 
heralded and unsung? Or will there be 
no tears over an untimely grave in 
which will rest the bones of a once- 
bright Hope? The answer will depend 


S, upon the 


totarians of the next ten 

years. It will depend upon the rank 
and file more, perhaps, than upon the 
leaders, for in all movements of service 
and altruism the result depends more 
upon the Spirit than on the Command- 
ments. During the next decade we 
ordinary Rotarians will crystallize the 
habits of Rotary in spite of ourselves. 
We found it a living and plastic thing 
and we are likely to leave it static and 
rigid. We found it full of the joy of 
youth, bounding with generous zeal, 
taking the world in its stride, too young 
and too lusty to brook impossibilities or 
to suffer chains. The fingers of Time 
and Tradition had not scored lines upon 
its brow and the unholy imp called 
Precedent had not caught it in the toils 
of vicious circles. How shall we leave 
it? Middle aged, with some of the fire 
gone? Slipping down the slope to dod- 
dering old age, there to join the crowd 
of antique movements whose future is 
behind them? Or a great world-wide 
Brotherhood of business and _ profes- 
sional men who are out 





fellows; shake.” To 
those who disagree I 
say “Sincerity in dis- 
agreement is the mark 
of intellectual honesty 
and I respect your dis- 
sent.” To those who 
say I contradict myself 
I say “Well, who has a 


better right to contra- Rotary 


to You? 





HE interest aroused by the two articles by Rotarian William 
Moffatt in the issues for January and March, indicated the 
possibilities of further discussion concerning the real mission of 


for the highest be- 
cause they have “no- 


What Does Rotary Mean ig aA 


upon the Rotarian of 
today. 


Now: just as differ- 
. ent ages or periods 
each make some unique 
contribution to the sum 


dict me than myself?” 
I'm quite happy to 
hare that human char- 
acteristic with Walt 
Whitman and to be 
qually shameless and 
complaisant about it.” 
Across the world I 
shake hands with all 
my fellow - Rotarians 
ho have written to 
me or about me... 
There are few ages 
that do not make some 
aracteristic contribu- 
on to human thought 
| progress. Great 
ents shape a people’s 
houghts, and, as man 
ethically evolving, 
nterpretations and 
arise which 
expressive of their 
and stand like 
stones along the 
the feet of the 
ire treading. The 
tieth Century is 


titudes 





In this third article on the subject of Rotary’s raison @etre, 
Moffatt gives you his afterthoughts. He tells you some of the 
things which induced him to take his stand that business methods 
is the chief cause for Rotary’s existence. He tells you what he 
thinks of boys work, of fellowship, and of his critics. Without 
venturing on any prophecies he offers some interesting specula- 
tion as to the future character of Rotary; and without being 
dogmatic he invites your attention to the emphasis on business 
in Rotary literature. In conclusion he has something to say 
about good Rotarians and how one may test his own fitness for 
that title, for he believes that Rotary is a high calling. But 
what does it call to? 

“Just as different ages or periods each make some unique 
contribution to the sum of human thought and possession,” says 
Moffatt,” so each epochal movement lights its own separate and 
unmistakable torch. No society, movement, or organization lives 
and prospers that does not have some characteristic which more 
or less sharply differentiates it from other societies, movements, 
or organizations. It must have some special reason for existing; 
some unique point of appeal; some strictly individual ideal or 
method in order to justify its separate existence. Otherwise it 
is redundant. All great societies or movements are thus charac- 
terized. Each of them stands out boldly in men’s minds as 
epitomizing some one thing, some bold idea, some unique 
method. When one mentions the Church, Masonry, Trade 
Unions, Boy Scouts, or the Y. M. C. A. one conveys at once a 
more or less clear idea, but what precise idea is conveyed when 
Rotary is mentioned? Is it boys work, or, more generally ‘service 
above self’? Is it a pleasant fellowship, a good luncheon, or is 
it a new, vitalizing, and humanizing force in modern business 
relationships and international contacts?” 








of human thought and 
possession, so each 
epochal movement 
lights its own separate 
and unmistakable torch. 
No society, movement, 
or organization lives 
and prospers that does 
not have some charac- 
teristic which more or 
less sharply differenti- 
ates it from other soci- 
eties, movements, or 
organizations. It must 
have some special rea- 
son for existing; some 
unique point of appeal; 
some strictly individ- 
ual ideal or method in 
order to justify its 
separate existence 
Otherwise it is redun- 
dant. All great socie- 
ties or movements are 
thus characterized. 
Each of them stands 
out boldly in men’s 
minds as_ epitomizing 
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some one thing, some bold idea, some 
unique method. When one mentions 
the Church, Masonry, Trade Unions, 
Boy Scouts, or the Y. M. C. A. one 
conveys at once a more or less clear 
idea, but what precise idea is conveyed 
when Rotary is mentioned? Is it Boys 
Work, or, more generally “service above 
self”? Is it a pleasant fellowship, a 
good luncheon, or is it a new, vitalizing, 
and humanizing force in modern busi- 
ness relationships and _ International 
contacts? 


‘THERE is need to find out the name of 

the one really great thing for which 
Rotary stands before all others; we must 
discover its real raison d’étre; its grand 
passion; its main task. That it has 
such a main task I do not doubt. Its 
necessary and praiseworthy incidentals 
such as Boys Work, Children’s Camps, 
Prison Work, etc., will always secon- 
darily characterize such a living, vivid 
movement as Rotary, being, as they are, 
merely illustrations of surplus power 
applied tc outside social factors; but 
these are only incidental activities. I 
cannot find a “main task” or a “real 
mission” in any of them for such an 
organization as Rotary. Any of these 
might well provide a real mission for 
certain other societies but not for 
Rotary. Rotary is different and even 
at the peril of crystallization we shall 
have to agree about its first essential, 
its common denominator. 

With the need for this discovery, in 
my mind I turn to Rotary and I see: 

First: That its ethics are specifically 
stated to relate to business and that 
each member is expected to subscribe 
to these ethics and to apply them to his 
own business. 

Second: That of the Six Objects of 
Rotary, four apply to business, and the 
unescapable conclusion is that the eyes 
of Rotary are turned to the world-wide 
field of business. 

Third: That of the five conditions 
necessary to membership, four deal with 
the business and with the man as a 
business man. 

Fourth: That the membership is 
composed exclusively of business and 
professional men (all active) and that 
only one is taken from each classi- 
fication. 

I consider all these facts, and it begins 
to dawn upon my obtuse understanding 
that Rotary’s main task must be a busi- 
ness one; that its differentiating feature 
must be humanizing business; its clar- 
ion call to men of all nations all over 
the world must be “Serve God and your 
fellowman through your daily task; 

nake it worthy of you as a man and as 
a Rotarian and show both the bovine 
reactionary and the feather-brained 
revolutionary what business can be in 
the hands of an all-the-week Rotarian.” 
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But a fellow-Rotarian jogs my elbow 
and says, “Friend Moffatt, you’re dead 
wrong and completely at sea. Rotary’s 
main job is Boys Work. True, it was 
not specifically created to do Boys 
Work; it has no special facility or apti- 
tude for Boys Work; its members are 
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HAT is Rotary to say 

about a Rotarian going 
bankrupt? about a Rotarian 
who obviously and _ patently 
fails to take Rotary to his busi- 
ness, and who has not the least 
desire to do so? What is Rotary 
to say to the Rotarian who is 
known to be close-fisted in the 
matter of wages? —to the one 
who is “too smart for honor” in 
business deals ?—to a third who 
is harsh, dictatorial, and incon- 
siderate to all over whom he 
has authority?—to the sweater, 
—to the skinflint,—to the hob- 
nailed soul of the human steam- 
roller whose Bible is “Get on” 
and whose Heaven is “Got”? 
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not asked when selected if they dote on 
Boys Work, nor are their Boys Work 
proclivities studied before their selec- 
tion. True, other societies can do Boys 
Work far better than Rotary can, but, 
in spite of all that, Boys Work is Ro- 
tary’s real job, and all this business 
chatter of yours, although inspired by 
our aims, ethics, and objects, is dead 
wrong.” 

Well, while it is true that Joseph, 
before whom they all ultimately bowed 
down, did have a coat of many colors, 
and also true that but for his attention 
to business there would have been no 
corn in Egypt, yet I cannot see that 
his variegated coat had anything to do 
with either event. If a man founds a 
society to do a certain job, he says so. 
If a man is desirous of going to Chi- 
cago from New York he does not take 
the boat to Liverpool. All our litera- 
ture insists almost ad nauseam that 
our main task is concerned with busi- 
ness, but if, in spite of this, my brethren 
say I am under a misapprehension then 
there’s an end on’t and I retire, routed 
horse and foot, to muse on “the queer- 
ness of folk.” 

To those sincere Rotarians who assert 
that the chief and almost sole work of 
Rotary is Boys Work, IJ stress what I 
have said above, and also say that I 
have again studied the eleven points of 
the Rotary Code of Ethics as adopted by 
the Sixth International Convention at 
San Francisco, July 19, 1923, and the 
six express Objects of Rotary as de- 
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tailed on page 8 of the “Synopsis of 
Rotary” issued by Rotary International, 
and I do not find Boys Work so much 


as mentioned while practically the whole 


eleven points of the ethics and the six 
objects deal specifically with business. 
True, I grant, that Boys Work, or for 
that matter any other form of altruism 
or social service, can be expected as the 
natural fruit of these Ethics and of 
those Objects. But I think the weight 
of direct evidence favors my contention 
that “the window through which Rotary 
views the world is that of Business.” 
If Rotary declines to be judged by 
“Business” it had better scrap its 
eleven points and its six objects and 
write new ones from which Boys Work 
will not merely be inferred as at present 
but in which it will be specifically en- 
joined. Since Rotarians love Boys 
Work and most rightly mean to pursue 
and develop it, perhaps the present ex- 
pressed objects of Rotary would be 
served in part if we concentrated so 
far as Boys Work goes, in the first 
piace upon the boys in our own employ- 
ment, the boys in the mills, factories, 
stores, offices, of Rotarians. These boys 
are destined to become our foremen, 
salesmen, managers, directors, partners, 
and to bring Rotary to them would not 
only satisfy the soul of these Rotarians 
who regard Boys Work as Rotary’s job, 
but would also be perfectly expressive 
of what I regard as our real job, name- 
ly, taking Rotary to our business. In 
fact this is perhaps the one big Rotary 
job about which my critics and I would 
be in the most perfect agreement. 


HERE are those who say that the 

primary object of Rotary has never 
been business methods, ethics in busi- 
ness, or business efficiency, but that it 
has always been and should be fellow- 
ship, acquaintanceship, goodwill, the 
spirit of friendship, understanding, and 
helpfulness. This is to me a far more 
understandable viewpoint than that 
which insists that Boys Work is the 
supreme object. The point is, at all 
events, both implicit and expressed in 
our ethics and in all our literature. 


But this, like Boys Work, would be 
inferred from the genius of Rotary. 
Both are only evidences, though neces- 
sary ones, of something deeper, more 
fundamental, and more indicative of the 
challenging purposes of Rotary. The 
goodfellowship idea (to lump all this 
class of thought in one phrase) docs 
not go far enough. I may know Jolin 
Jones through and through and be tie 
“best friends” in the world with him 
as also with every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry in my club, but what does that 
matter to the great work-a-day wor! 
out of doors? It knows nothing of, a”! 


is not interested in, my friendships. } Y 


club, any club, (Continued on page 4!.) 
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.d now—who changed his name’ 


T “NEW an author once—he is 


went over to England and 

tte a whole string of entirely 

t books because he was ashamed 
sooks that had made him famous 
ited to have folks talk to him 
them. I am not ashamed of any- 

» | have written, although people 
to think I ought to be and are 
ys saying, “I suppose you just hate 
ave folks always reminding you 
hat you wrote Pigs is Pigs”; but some- 
day—when I have five or ten years off 
duty—I am going to write a work that 
| amount to something! It will be 
ten volumes, red leather bindings 
gold lettering, and the title will be 
“The Modern Pantheon, a Complete 
Encyclopedia of the Little Tin Godlets.” 
It will have to be in mighty small print 
in order to get it all in ten volumes, 


s 


in 


, 
and 2 


too. 

In preparing to write this magnifi- 
cent work I have had to give consid- 
erable study to the mythologies of an- 
cient Greece and Rome, 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


—but we have come to believe that back 
in those days all the little godlets were 
mighty important to everybody, and 
that is not so. You paid your money 
and you took your choice, as you might 
say. There were a few big bugs among 
the deities that everyone thought a lot 
of, just as we think a lot of One Mil- 
lion Dollars or A Skin You Love to 
Touch or Six-Cylinder Limousine or 
An Easy Job With Big Pay—deities 
like Jupiter and Diana of Ephesus and 
Apollo—but the most of them were lit- 
tle one-horse personal godlets that a 
fellow carried around in his pocket for 
his own use, like a fountain-pen now- 
adays. 

It was a handy custom, too. There 
were no restrictions. Whenever a man 
thought of anything he would like to 
have as a tin godlet he simply went and 
had it. It could be anything from a 
peanut to a sunset, as long as it suited 
him, and nobody cared. If old Bill 


The Little Tin Godlets 


Some statues found in their niches 
in the Pantheon of Peculiarities 


Aristides got in with a swift crowd of 
Athenians and got so fond of red wine 
that he just simply thought he had to 
drink all there was, it did not mean 
that he had to be a godless man. He 
merely made booze his godlet and 
hunted around for some classy name 
for it, such as Bacchus, and there you 
were! And then Mrs. Aristides, who 
loved Bill in spite of his faults, and 
knew he would never come home until 
morning, would come to think sunrise 
the best time of the day and she would 
make the dawn her one best bet, and 
tag a fancy name to it, such as Aurora, 
and there she was! 

It was a convenient system, too. If, 
for example, old Bill Aristides had lived 
in Kentucky and favored a certain 
brand, he might start in by calling it 
Bacchus, but that would not bother old 
Colonel Pythagoras, down in Georgia, 
who favored mint juleps, or Rastus 
Washington Diomedes, in Alabama, who 
preferred to gather his next morning 
headache in gin. All that was easily 
arranged. The first 
thing you would hear 





o get a line on the 
way the demigod busi- 
ness is generally con- 
ducted, and I have 
taken side trips into 
the mythologies of oth- 
er peoples, from the 
Assyrians to the Zanzi- 


Ellis Parker Butler Wants 


Your Help 


A Prize Contest Open to All Readers of This Magazine 


would be that out in 
Kentucky they were 
strong for the Lexing- 
tonian Bacchus, and 
that down in Georgia 
they were building a 
temple to the Atlantan 
Bacchus, and that down 


barbarians (if that is 
what they are called), 
and I know all the gods 
and goddesses and dem- 
igods and godlets from 
Aa to Zeus. well 
enough to go right up 
and shake hands with 
them and say, “It 
looks as if we would 
have a fine day if it 
lon’t rain, don’t it?” 
One result of this 
eep study of the old 
demigods—especially of 
vhat you might call 
e No. 2 grades or 
econd-best godlets—is 
that I have come to the 
iclusion that most of 
have an entirely 
ng idea of them, 
of ourselves. We 
of the Greeks 
omans as having 
as many demi- 
ind semi-demigods 
had has bones— 
iat is true enough 





MAGAZINE’S letter contest is always something like the 

famous little girl with the celebrated curl. When it’s good, 
it is very good, and when it’s bad it is ghastly. This story by 
Ellis Parker Butler suggested a chance for a particularly good 
contest. To make it still better, cash prizes are being offered. 


Ellis Parker Butler proposes to write a magnificent work 
(bound in red leather with gold lettering!) describing the Modern 
Pantheon—the Valhalla of the Little Tin Godlets. To assist 
this most worthy cause we want your suggestions, your nomina- 
tions, if you please, for his encyclopaedia of the Modern Pan- 
theon—a sort of an international collection of pet prejudices, 
personal prides, and foolish foibles. Without wishing to divide 
any households we would indicate the possibilities of describing 
the idiosyncrasies of wife or husband; without planning to dis- 
rupt any offices we would hint that the stenographer’s idea of the 
boss is not necessarily always the same as his idea of himself. 
Just imagine the potentialities of such candidates as “I-am-the- 
Boss,” “Save-the-string,” “I’m-no-artist-but-I-know-what-I-like,” and 
“Somebody’s-always-got-my-paper.” 

The scientists say that everybody is a bit crazy in some 
special way. If you can testify to the particular “tin god” of 
some friend or relative-—or even if you feel moved to confession 

-send us your letter. The sources of letters, of course, will not 
be divulged, and those selected for publication will be printed 
over the initials, or a pseudonym, of the writer. 

The contest is open to all readers of this magazine. Letters 
should not exceed 500 words. The contest will close on August 
10th, with the exception that letters from readers outside the 
United States and Canada will be received and considered until 
September 10th. Three prizes of $50, $25 and $15, respectively, 
will be awarded for the three best letters. The three prize-winning 
letters and those selected for honorable mention will be published 
in the November Number. 








in Alabama a new jazz 
had been invented to 
enliven the worship of 
the Mobilian Bacchus. 
Our mistake is in 
thinking we don’t have 
our own lot of mod- 
ern godlets of the per- 
sonal sort. We have, 
but we don’t go to the 
trouble of having them 
registered and given 
pedigrees. We don’t 
hunt up fancy names 
for them. Back in 
Greece they were strong 
names — fancy 
names. We are, too, but 
we work it off on pack- 
age breakfast foods and 
hair removers and 
washing powders. In 
those days if a man 
thought of a classy 
name like Pepmusto he 
did not tag it onto a 
bottled condiment or a 
painiess mustard-plas- 


for 
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ter—he gave it to his personal demi- 
god. Those were the boom days of the 
demigod business. It was “easy come 
—easy go.” If a young fellow of 936 
B. C. wandered down to the seashore 
with his best girl, and, as they sat on 
a rock and watched the sea, she said, 
“Oh, Agamemnon, dear! the moon is 
rising! I could just worship the moon!” 
he would put his arm around her and 
say, “You’re on! And anything that is 
good enough for you is good enough for 
your little Aggy-gaggy! Little Zenoby- 
boby and her Aggy-gaggy will worship 
the same old moony-spoony all their 
lives long.” Then, the next morning, 
he would hurry down to the city hall 
or somewhere and peer in at the win- 
dow of the second assistant clerk of the 
god and goddess department. 

“Say, sport!” he would say briskly. 
“Give us a little attention here, can’t 
you? I’m in a bit of a hurry. Say, 
last night I was down on the beach with 
my girl and the moon came up. Some 
moon! And, say, she said she would like 
to worship the moon. How about it— 
is the moon on the list?” 

“Moon?” the clerk would say, thought- 
fully. “Moon? Wait a minute until I 
take a look.” 


‘THEN the clerk would take down a 

volume as big as an atlas, with the 
letter “M” on the cover, and he would 
run his finger up and down the col- 
umns, mumbling M-M-May—Mill-Turn- 
ing-Breezes—Medicines—Mixed Drinks. 
“No, I guess the moon hasn’t been reg- 
istered yet. Sit down over there a min- 
ute and I'll fill out a license blank for 
you. Um! ‘Agamemnon and his best girl 
are hereby authorized—’ um!—‘and all 
the sundry are hereby notified that on 
and after said date the moon is a legal 
and fully certified goddess of the—’ 
Say, do you want a first or second class 
license?” 

“Ask me! Nothing is too good for 
that little girl, mister. Make it a first 
class.” 

“Um! ‘—fully certified goddess of the 
first class.’ There you are. Now, what 
about a name?” 

“How about Juno?” 

“Taken already.” 

“Venus? Vesta? Hebe? Luna?” 

“Wait a minute, I can’t remember 
that anyone has registered ‘Luna.’ No, 
that’s all right. There you are—now 
you can worship the moon and call it 
Luna and have a grand old time. Two 
sestercii, please, and five kopeks extra 
for the stamp. Thanks. Next!” 

Of course, now and then a fellow 
made a bad mistake. The Bacchus wor- 
ship might call for more strength and 
endurance than old Bill Aristides had, 
for example, and get the upper hand 
of him, and by the time old Bill be- 
gan seeing purple snakes with green 
spots he would wish he had chosen 
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Aurora or Luna or Ham-and-Eggs or 
any other deity, but it would be too 
late. The widow would be pricing fag- 
gots for the funeral pyre and some 
coarse person would be saying, “Fag- 
gots! I don’t see why she thinks she 
needs any faggots; if she touched a 
match to old Bili he would burn with 
a blue flame.” 

And that is the trouble with these 
modern, up-to-date tin godlets I men- 
tioned awhile ago. We make ’em and 
they boss us. We make ’em and they 
drive us. 


I KNOW a man who has one, and it 

just about makes his life miserable 
for him when it is absent. If he had 
lived in the olden days he would prob- 
ably have hunted up a fancy name for 
it, such as Hammicus Eggicus, and 
started a subscription paper for funds 
to build a temple to it, but I never heard 
him call it anything but Ham-and-Eggs, 
with the eggs turned over and cooked 
just right on both sides. 

I went on a long trip with that man 
one year — an automobile trip — and 
every day, along about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, he began to fidget 
and get nervous and worry for fear 
he was not going to be able to get his 
ham and eggs the next morning for 
breakfast. He might have sat in his 
seat as silent as a clam all day, only 
arousing himself now and then to say, 
“By gracious! I don’t believe those 


eggs were strictly fresh this morning!” 
or “I can’t understand why any hotel 
will keep a cook that ruins ham the way 
that ham was ruined day before yes- 
terday!” but about three o’clock he 
would get out the road book and begin 








“Te pen and the pencil had to be 
laid just so on his desk, and the 
blotter just so, and the inkstand had 
to be just so full of just the right 
kind of ink. The pen had to have a 
new steel nib in it every morning, 
and the nib had to be exactly the 
right kind—No. 666, or some other 
cabalistic number. 

We have all smiled more or less 
openly over the “tin godlets” of our 
neighbors and friends. While read- 
ing Ellis Parker Butler’s article in 
proofs, someone suggested a contest 
in which our readers would help us 
to classify once and for all time these 
various “imps.” Accordingly THE 


ROTARIAN offers— 
$50 


for the best letter describing the “tin 
godlet” of yourself or some acquaint- 
ance or friend, and— 


$25 and $15 


for the letters adjudged second and 
third best, respectively. See preced- 
ing page for conditions of the contest. 
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to look up the towns ahead anc guess 
about the hotels that were mentione; 
and start asking questions of the na. 
tives we met along the way. 

“Say, friend,” he would ask, “what 
do you know about the hotel at Mugg. 
ville? Did you ever have breakfast 
there? Did you have ham and eggs? 
How were the ham and eggs?” and 
then, as we drove on: “The idiot! | 
don’t wonder this section is so back. 
ward, nobody knows a thing. If these 
natives know enough to come in out of 
the rain I’ll give my last dollar to— 
Wait! Stop the car. Say, friend, what 
do you know about the hotel at Mugg. 
ville? Did you ever have breakfast— 
Go ahead! Drive on! He don’t know 
anything. He’s another of these miser- 
able uneducated half-wits that—” 

If that man reached eight o’clock in 
the morning and did not see a plate of 
ham and eggs in front of him he was 
ruined for life. If the ham was too 
brown he was ruined for life. If the 
ham was not brown enough he was 
ruined for life. If the eggs were too 
fresh-laid his life was a wreck. If the 
eggs were too old his life was a wreck. 
One morning a waitress — a mighty 
pretty waitress, too—brought him his 
eggs without having had them turned 
over and we thought that—after having 
torn her limb from limb—he would go 
out and end an existence that had be- 
come too cruel to bear. 


GOMETIMES we would get into a town 

about 4 o’clock in the afternoon and 
draw up at one of those tasty little red 
monuments a grateful garage-owning 
public has erected to the memory of 
the little prehistoric bugs they say gaso- 
line comes from. All we wanted was 
ten gallons of gas and maybe a quart 
of oil to carry us the sixty more miles 
we had planned to cover before put- 
ting up for the night. We would all 
get out of the car to stretch, but our 
friend would walk off up the street 
and presently he would come back rub- 
bing his hands and looking as if he had 
found seven million dollars. 

“Now, men,” he would say in the 
most loving manner, “here’s where we 
stay tonight. Fine town. There’s no 
sense in going another inch.” 

“My cats!” our driver would say. 
“Stop here? At four o’clock? Why, 
we’ve got to do sixty, maybe eighty 
miles more today. How in thunder 
would we ever put in the time between 
now and dark in a place like this’ 
Nothing doing. We go on!” 

“No; wait a minute. There’s a pic 
ture house here, we can take in—” 

“Ts that it across there?” 

Fea” 

“Well, it says ‘Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays Only’ and this is Tuesday.” 

“Well, never mind that, then. 7he¢ 
roads ahead are (Cont’d on page +’) 
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6 6 ANVILLE rightly val- 
ues her great assets of 
mills, which are the 
admiration of the en- 
re South, and of warehouses, which 
e known wherever tobacco is used. It 
ilues its other great industrial and 
commercial assets, it values the rich 
sricultural section which surrounds it, 
ind it values above all the hopeful 
spirit of a homogeneous and progres- 


ve people.” 
This succinct paragraph appeared in 
|) an editorial in The Danville (Va.) 
\Vews during Boys’ Week. It can be 
adapted to apply to any community, to 
any state or nation, and all will grant 
the truth of the obser- 
But the next 
paragraph makes a 
‘omparison that gives 
is food for thought: 
“This has 


vation. 








week 


these. In the boy life there 
is the promise of the future. 
The 


Na 
3 ness 


ty has its 


dis- 
ed by the boys in the busi- 
the 
educational 


intelligent interest 


commu- 


side 


activities of 
for the 
own-ups as well as for the boys.” 

: Boys’ Week is now an established 
| feature of each year. The event hus 
passed its fifth birthday and what a 

or sO ago was an infant in swad- 
ng clothes is now a good-sized young- 

n knee breeches. And, further- 
re, the child has come to take his 
at the conference table and the 
age that children should be seen 
ot heard is not jn force. But in- 
this healthy youngster has con- 

all that the boy should have 
hing to say. 

Week began in a city of mil- 
ind spread to other cities of mil- 
nd hundred thousands but it, like 

is no respecter of size or 


¢ 
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Boys’ Week: 
hown an asset with . 
potential values larger than Chapter In 





By ROGER H. MOTTEN 


character and is most contagious. This 
year the week was observed not only 
in New York, and Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, large industrial 
and commercial centers which number 
their population by the millions and 
their boys by the hundred thousands, 
but also in towns like Gilby, N. D., 
which numbers its population by the 


hundreds and its boys by tens. This 
year it has been demonstrated that 
Boys’ Week may be carried on in the 


small town as well as in the big city. 
It is not a question of population; it is 
a question of interest in boys. 

But it is not to be assumed that in 
the mere observance of Boys’ Week will 
be found any actual culmination or end 
of service to boys. The purpose of the 


A New 


* eo 
1 V 1¢ S selectmen, councilmen, sher- 
- 


Two boy “officials” 
of Joliet, IL. Will- 
iam Lowery, fire 
chief, and Francis 
Dailey, mayor. 


week has been served only when there 
has been stimulated a renewed interest 
on the part of adults in the vital prob 
lems of the boy and those which the boy 
represents, and further in the opening 
of new visions, impulses, and inspira- 
tions to the boy himself. That is the 
keynote that has been sounded through 
out the observance of Boys’ Week this 
year. 

In the first year’s observance, Boys’ 
Week was largely a week put on for 
boys by adults. It has now developed 
into a week put on for boys by the 
adults and the boys, with a large em 
phasis on the boys. In practically every 
community the boys have played an im 
portant part in the 
work of Boys’ Week. 
There have been boys 
serving as editors, re 
porters, mayors, 
chiefs of police, chiefs 
of fire departments, 

iffs, commissioners, railroad 

men, bank presidents; in 

fact, serving in every position to 

which a boy may look forward. 

The observance of Boys’ Week 

has shown how very desirable it is that 
all should recognize the importance of 
the boy and that he should be made to 
understand something of the importance 


of his life and his relation to others. 
Without in any way destroying the 


buoyancy of boyhood and the joyousness 
of play, the week was used to give some 


sense of the serious as well as some 
grasp of the permanent values of life. 
The boy has caught an insight of the 
thing that he is to do. That this 


1 


true is proven by the number of let 
ters which have come in from boy of 
ficials and from the articles and edi- 


torials which they have written for the 
Week there has 
come to many an intelligent youth a 


papers. Out of Boys’ 


new slant as to choice of a profession, 
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Above: Boys’ 
Week was not e2- 
tirely confined to 
boys. Vicksburg 
(Mississippi) Ro- 
tary emphasized 
the girl equation 
of the problem of 
the coming genera- 
tion. Above, at / 
right: “The boy in : 
church” as_ repre- 
sented by the Al- 
bert - Lea (Minn.) 
Rotary Club. 
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helping him to adapt his schooling to 
the vocation that interests him, and not 
permitting himself to be catapulted, so 
to speak, into the first job that pre- 
sents itself. 

There has also come to the business- 
man a realization of the fine spirit that 
is in our boyhood, an appreciation of 
the alertness and quickness of mind 
which is theirs, a sense of their ability 
to do things when given the opportu- 
nity. 

The week has shown that the boys 
can do things and do them well, and 
that they are willing to assume re- 
sponsibilities if given the chance. They 
can carry the “message of Garcia” with 
the initiative of a Rowan if given the 
same trust and confidence. They are as 
ready and willing to learn as to enjoy. 
Will anyone say that the boys of Knox- 
ville have not a better understanding 
of railroading since Boys’ Week? There 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
furnished a special train for 250 boys, 
ran this train out to a long siding, di- 
vided the boys up into train crews; en- 
gineers, firemen, conductors, flagmen 
and brakemen; and let each crew take 
turns operating the train. Great sport 
for the boys, is our first thought, but 
a second consideration shows us just 
how much it meant to those boys to 
have the responsibility of operating a 
train. Traffic regulations and “Safety 
First” will have a new meaning to the 
250 boys who operated that train for 


even a few hours during Boys’ Week. 
In the same way the number of boys 
who stood on street corners during 
Boys’ Week and acted as traffic officers 
have a new idea of the traffic problem. 
In towns as well as cities the influence 
which those boys can exert in regulat- 
ing traffic is inestimable. 

We have asked many of the boy offi- 
cials to give us their impressions. We 
have received a number of answers and 
many of the ideas should be passed on. 


ROGER BOURLAND, Boy Mayor of 
Lancaster, Ky., says: 

In my opinion, the Rotary clubs of 
this country are doing something, in 
putting on Boys’ Week, that might be 
classed as the greatest movement ever 
launched in this country. I say this 
as I am able to judge it from a boy’s 
standpoint. You understand, of course, 
that the highest ideal and greatest 
standard of any boy is to become a 
man and to act as a man. It is this 
idea, in your great project, that ap- 
peals to a boy. I know this placing of 
responsibility has drawn, at least from 
the boys of this community, their great- 
est support and interest. The Rotary 
Club of Lancaster had the best that 
was in its boys. It is the interest and 
ideals that you support in forwarding 
this campaign in the boy’s interest that 
draws everything into play, mentally, 
morally, and physically. 

Boys’ Week here was a howling suc- 
ces. I think I could offer few if any 
suggestions. But I might say that on 
Tuesday, of next year when the boys 
go into their positions as city officials, 
that the interest of the boys be matched 





At left: Famous 
boys’ chorus and 
drill team of Sa- 
lem, Oregon. This 
group is made up 
of more than one 
hundred boys and 
is known through- 
out all of the Paci- 
fic Northwest. Ro. 
tarian H. C. Epley 
(who tips the 
scales at 300 
pounds!) is the 
leader. 


by that of the men. When the boys 
on the city council make an ordinance, 
or the committees of the council make 
a report ordering things changed and 
conditions bettered; that the men carry 
out their suggestions if they are worth 
anything at all. If attention is not paid 
to such things, there is a bad after- 
effect in the minds of the boys. In other 
words, when the day is over the men 
forget, the boys—never. 

As I understand it, the idea of thi: 
movement is to see how much there is 
in the boys and to see what they will 
do ina pinch. You want boys to think 
and prepare for the positions they are 
to occupy. Boys will not prepare for 
their positions if they do not mean any- 
thing. For instance, if it is clearly un 
derstood that any arrests made by thi 
acting city marshal was final and any 
decision of the judge was final, the boys 
would work their heads off in responsé 
and preparation. 

Boys are young but they have somé 
“gray matter” and common sense. I! 
such a place where they understood 
their decisions final they would take 
themselves and their jobs more serious: 
ly. No foolishness or pranks would b* 
tolerated for an instant. They v ull 
not do anything so rash and inconsi¢- 
erate. My suggestion is: let the boys 
have the reins. If the judge fines 4 
man, let it be final. Give him full con 
trol as city judge of his city, etc. 

Barnard Brooks, Boy Mayor © 
La Grange, Ga., writes: 


After being elected mayor, the 
that I appointed to offices by app!’ 
of the council carried out their cute 
with all seriousness as if the respons! 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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“Got a little idea, Ben. 
he leaned over the desk and with a few nervous strokes made a rough layout on a scratch 


What do you think?” 
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pad. “Get the idea?” 


Snatching a pencil from Ben Moore’s 


pocket 


The Thinking Part 


I, 
precisely three o’clock George 
Darling drove an unerring 


shot from the first tee. At 
about the same hour, on at 


four afternoons a week, he did 
ne thing. On each of these four 


ons he lured from his desk some 

friend, whose enthusiasm only 
to cloak an uneasy feeling that 
neglecting necessary work. Be- 


Illustrated by A. H. Winkler 
cause of this feeling, on each of the 
four afternoons, he tee’d off with a dif- 
ferent companion and had to listen to 
their derisive comments anent his easy 
life. 

He met their derision with unfailing 
good humor, defending himself with 
light retorts. 

“I’m not a ‘dab’ at system or man- 


By JOSEPH LISTER RUTLEDGE 


agement like Bill Hardy, or at financ- 


ing like you,” he told Jim Everett. 
“You can do best by keeping your 
hands on that work. I have to get 


someone to keep their hands on it for 
me. I’m only good at ideas. I feed 
’em ideas and they do the work. Fair 
enough, isn’t it?” 

“T have to work 
snorted Everett, “No wonder you were 
two up on me at the fifth.” 


as well as think,” 
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George Darling measured the dis- 
tance to a far-away flag with a specu- 
lative eye, set himself with care, and 
drove straight on the line. Then he 
stood back and watched his companion 
slice his ball into the rough with a 
pleasurable sense of commiseration. 

“Plays the dickens with your golf,” 
Darling commented, as though there 
had been no interruption. “Of course 
I work,” he continued. “I have to 
work to get the ideas across. Most 
people are pretty restive under sugges- 
tions. If it weren’t for that I could 
spend all my time here. i can get as 
many ideas here as anywhere else.” 

“So might I,” growled Everett, with 
a malevolent glance at his ball that lay 
pocketed under a little hummock of 
sand, “if this damned pea would only 
do what it was expected to do.” 

“Nobody and nothing does what you 
expect it to do,” Darling commented 
with a sententiousness that held a fine 
disregard for grammar. “That’s why 
I like to do the thinking. You limit the 
uncertainty a little that way.” 


II. 


WHEN George Darling, president of 


the Empire Paint Company, pro- 
claimed his preference for doing the 
thinking for his organization, he stated 
something more than a mere preference. 
He not only wished to do it, but he ac- 
tually did it. Moreover he did it most 
effectively. 

He wasn’t quite fair to himself 
either, in putting thinking as his only 
contribution to the business. He gave 
it thought, but he gave it enthusiasm 
also, and, as one of his salesmen re- 
marked, “they’re a neat pair.” 

Darling was popular with his staff. 
From the apprentice in the works to 
Logan, the manager, who was a kind 
of understudy to the position Darling 
nominally occupied, they liked and re- 
spected him. They were inclined to 
feel that they made life pretty easy for 
him, as is the way of most employees; 
but they weren’t bitter about it; they 
liked it. They took a modest pride 
in the way he sauntered out of the 
office, about the time most executives 
were coming back from lunch. 

Darling’s method of work, it is true, 
might not have appeared as work to 
many of his business acquaintances. 
There wasn’t the same poring over 
figures, or the same concentrated earn- 
estness; nor was there a desk piled 
high with an imposing array of docu- 
ments. Darling had an office with the 
regular paraphernalia of an office, but 
as a matter of fact he didn’t care 
much for desks, not for his own at any 
rate. He was inclined to roam around 
the office and works. He had a half- 
formed theory that you got better re- 
sults that way. That was George 
Darling. 
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At nine-thirty on this particular 
morning on his way to his office to 
hang up his hat and coat, Darling 
dropped in on Ben Moore, his adver- 
tising manager. Darling had a soft 
place in his heart for Ben, a feeling 
that was shared by his daughter Mir- 
iam. But neither factor had influenced 
his sound business judgment. He liked 
Ben, as he said himself, because Ben 
had brains. 

Sitting on the corner of the desk, 
Darling grinned pleasantly at the 
younger man. 

“Got a little idea, Ben. Should make 
good copy. What do you think?” and 
before the other could answer he 
launched into the subject, shooting out 
sharp staccato phrases. “See it?” he 
would demand, and would be off again 
in a volley of terse, glowing words, 
vivid and picturesque, that made what 
he was saying tangible—something you 
could lay your hands on—an idea. 

Snatching a pencil from Ben Moore’s 
pocket he leaned over the desk and 
with a few nervous strokes made a 
rough layout on a scratch pad. “Get 
the idea?” 

Ben leaned forward with eager in- 
terest, his fingers itching to be at it. 

“What do you think of it?” Darling 
eased himself into a more seemly 
posture. 

“Fine ” Ben waved an enthusiastic 
hand. “Fine!” They'll be wallowing 
in paint when they read that stuff. 
You leave it to me.” 

Darling nodded. “Go to it,” he said. 


III. 


N his way back to his office, he was 
thinking pleasantly of Ben Moore. 
“Most of those advertising beggars 
are so dashed temperamental,” he 
thought, “you can’t do anything with 
them—want to do everything their own 
way. Ben’s not like that. He licks up 
an idea like a kitten licks up cream.” 
He remembered when Ben had first 
come to the Empire Paint Company, 
years before. He had been bubbling 
with ideas; he was a find. “Best man 
on the job I know of,” he had often 
boasted. 

There was something more than a 
mere business relationship between 
Darling and Ben Moore; but Darling 
was slow to see it. When Ben had 
first come as a stranger to the city, he 
had been invited to the Darling home 
out of kindness; from then on Ben 
came with an ever-growing frequency. 
To Darling, interested in the boy’s 
work, it seemed only an echoing en- 
thusiasm that brought him there so 
often. Of course, Ben took Miriam 
around a bit; what more natural than 
that? To Darling it seemed a matter 
of coincidence. It was only recently 
that it had occurred to him that there 
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might be any hidden significance {, 
his constant appearance. He put the 
idea aside. It was so much more com. 
fortable to credit these appearances ty 
a mutual interest in the business, 

Certainly the growing intimacy of 
these two young people was gained ty 
an obligato of business discussions. Ben 
and Darling usually worked things out 
together. At first it hardly dawned on 
Ben that the idea as it stood complete; 
was a very distant cousin indeed from 
anything that he had suggested. But, 
he, like his employer, had his enthusi- 
asms. He was for the completed ide, 
every time and he did not worry as 
to how it had developed. When the 
thought did come to him a little later, 
he met it without bitterness. He was 
talking to Miriam as they sat out on 
the moonlit terrace. “I always thought,” 
he said, referring to the discussion of 
the evening, “that I was a real lad as 
far as ideas went; but I’m a mental 
zero beside your father.” 

Miriam considered this for a moment. 
“Dad’s always got something buzzing 
in his head,” she admitted. “If I hadn’t 
seen him at it, I would have thought 
that he never slept.” 

“He’s rather wonderful,” she con- 
tinued softly. “It’s rather nice to be 
able to think of him that way, isn’ 
it? But I don’t want to think him 
too wonderful.” She looked up at Ben 
with a shy smile. “I think you’re both 
rather wonderful,” she added. 

Ben shook his head. There was 
something like a frown on his face. 
“Nothing wonderful about me,” he said 
almost brusquely. “Your dad’s been 
feeding me with ideas that can’t be 
beaten, and I’m turning them into pass- 
able copy. People think I’m something 
of an advertising man, but I’m not. 
I’m a little, far-away echo of some- 
thing.” He turned to her with a laugh. 
“You’d be surprised if you knew how 
few ideas I have had in the past few 
years. I cobble ’em up a bit, and stick 
a few trimmings on them, but even 
there the chief does most of the sug 
gesting. Yes, I’m an echo.” 

“You’re rather a nice echo,” she said. 
Ben laughed. “What does it matter,” 
he said. “Let’s go for a run. It’s a 
wonderful night.” 

“But it does matter,” she said, when 
a few minutes later they were spit 
ning down the moonlit road. 

“Of course it matters,” Ben turne! 
a sober, troubled face toward her, “i 
matters very much, and we have t0 
think of a way out, somehow.” 


IV. 
EORGE DARLING sat in his office 
sorting his mail with studied pa 
tience. He was not one of those imag 
inative souls who see in each unop ne! 
letter a vista of undiscovered poss bill 
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“Yes.” he said, “I know what would help. 
“Did I hear you right?” he asked. 


jerk. 


They were routine, and routine 

inathema to George Darling. 

it flashed 

his mind that he wanted to see 
Leaving his desk littered with 

ered mail, he sought him out, 


for more than an hour was closeted 


iim in eager consultation—at least 
ng was eager. Logan was charac- 
ally sad. He was a man who 
ystem. That it be orderly was 
vital to him than that it be effec- 
But he had come to respect Dar- 


fire the whole staff?” 


ling’s judgment even while the latter’s 
methods disturbed the orderly course of 
his work. Darling’s ideas, he had to ad- 
mit, were not as hair-brained as they 
often appeared at first sight. 

Logan was protesting mildly. “That 
idea looks alright,” he said, “but it will 
mean a very considerable change in our 
methods.” 

“Well,” said Darling pleasantly, 
“have you any suggestion that will get 
the same result without changing our 


methods?” 


Fire your whole staff.” 
There was an edge on his words. 


Darling sat up with a 
“Did you say 


Logan was silent for a moment. Then 


he shook his head, “No,” he said, “1 
have no other plan.” 
That was typical of Logan. He pro 


tested mildly and then acquiesced. The 
protest came as naturally as the ac 
quiescence, and they were both second 


nature. If he had stopped to think he 


would have been surprised at the num- 
ber of ideas, outwardly emanating from 
his own department, that had their in 
ception in the fertile brain of George 
Darling. He would (Cont'd on page 54) 
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“Lets Take Rotary With Us!” 


Can Rotary help to supply the leader- 
ship which the world demands today? 


HERE is no place in Rotary 
for drones. 
The Rotary member who 
doesn’t make it his business 
to take an aggressive part in the asso- 
ciations of his craft ought to be man 
enough to step out and create a place 
for a real Rotarian. 

Your stewardship in Rotary is not 
expressed in Rotary meetings alone. 
You come because you know what the 
consequence will be if you don’t. 

Your real Rotary service is rendered 
in your contact with the organized 
members of your craft. 

We wouid have a slim membership 
in Rotary if we eliminated all those 
members who do not take an active 
interest in their craft organization. 

I am not going to embarrass you by 
asking those who are not constantly 
active in the work of their craft to 
nold up their hands. 

But this is intended for you, fellow 
Rotarians—you men who are too busy 
to take active part in the work of 
your craft—you who are too self-cen- 
tered that nothing else but your own 
business counts—you who pull against 
instead of with your competitors—you 
who are lukewarm on anything that 
takes your time from your own 
business. 


By A. CARMAN SMITH 


kind is influenced by advertising. When 
we find business houses not living up 
to their advertising, our confidence is 
shaken and all business suffers because 
it takes more effort to convince us—and 
effort costs money. 

So, when you influence advertising, 
you influence the very standard of citi- 
zenship. 

Advertising is today on a very much 
higher plane than it was a few years 
ago. It is more believable. It is more 
accurate. It is more ethical. 

Rotary has undoubtedly been an im- 
portant factor in this development. It 
must have been. 

In my journeying throughout the 
United States to great advertising club 
conventions I have been impressed with 
the fact that many of our greatest ad- 
vertising leaders are Rotarians. 

Within a few weeks, I expect to at- 
tend a great international advertising 
convention in London, England. I ex- 
pect to meet a lot of Rotarians there 
who are high up in the official activities 
of the world’s advertising association. 


AM now endeavoring to lay plans to 
hold a Rotary Club meeting of ad- 
vertising men on board ship from New 


York to Southampton. Los Angele 
alone is sending over 60 delegates. 

So you see what a tremendous 0p. 
portunity is afforded the advertising 
men to carry Rotary ethics and Rotary 
principles into the advertising profes. 
sion. 

I count this trip to London this sum. 
mer as one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties that has ever come to advertising 
men who are in Rotary to carry to the 
members of their craft the principles 
they have learned in Rotary. 

But, we haven’t reached the millen. 
nium in advertising yet—not by a long 
way. Do you know that some of our 
worst advertising offenders today are 
Rotarians. I don’t mean malicious of- 
fenders, but a business man who stands 
high in his community and who is a 
member of the Rotary Club—and who 
carelessly or otherwise indulges in ex- 
travagant advertising statements is a 
stumbling block for others. His exam- 
ple is dangerous. I am glad to get this 
chance to talk straight from the heart 
to you fellow Rotarians on this subject. 
I can perhaps do it with better grace 
than a stranger could. 

I know of no greater service I can 
do for Rotary than to get you men to 
sense the need for a radical interpreta- 
tion of truth and honor in your adver- 
tising. Get out of your mind 





You know whether you 
are a trailer or a leader. 

If you are a real Rota- 
rian you can step right up 
to the head of the line in 
your profession and take 
your pick of the front row 
seats. Every business craft 
is craving for leadership. 


advertising member. 
ing plays such an important part in our lives. 


author says: “Our habits and customs, our standards of 


The Influence of Advertising 


HERE are two good reasons for printing this address 
delivered before the Rotary club of Los Angeles by its 
The first reason is because advertis- 


As the land. 


the idea that advertising 
carries with it a license to 
make any statement which 
you would not be willing to 
make upon your oath before 
the highest court in the 


Will you men pledge to 








Let Rotary supply the 
leaders. 

I honestly believe that the 
advertising profession of- 
fers greater opportunity for 
the expression of true Ro- 
tary service than almost 
any other classification in 
Rotary. 

Rotary injected into all 
advertising would _ revolu- 
tionize business. 

Our habits and customs, 
our standards of living, 
our social, industrial and 
financial progress, are all 
influenced by advertis- 
ing. Advertising determines 
your habits of eating—of 
dress—of travel—of play— 
of work. Its responsibility 
is great. Our faith in man- 





living, our social, industrial, and financial progress, are 
all influenced by advertising. Advertising determines your 
habits of eating—of dress—of travel—of play—of work. 
Its responsibility is great. Our faith in mankind is influ- 
enced by advertising. When we find business houses not 
living up to their advertising, our confidence is shaken 
and all business suffers. 

Then, secondly, the author shows us the great possi- 
bilities of taking Rotary with us, the effect of making it a 
part of our daily life, of introducing it into our crafts. 

“I know big successful business men,” he says, “who 
think they are not getting their money’s worth in adver- 
tising unless they use superlatives and make extravagant 
statements. Everything must be the biggest, or the high- 
est, or the purest, or the strongest, or the oldest, or the 
finest. What a fallacy this is. 

“In the first place, advertising doesn’t give you a license 
to express your opinion as a conclusion. You might think 
your product is the best in the world; perhaps your com- 
petitor thinks the same about his—and it is barely ieee 
that he is just as conscientious as you are. 

You are now listening to Rotarian A. biaiiiee Smith 
speaking to his fellow-members of the Los Angeles club. 
He is talking about one of the most interesting subjects 
in the world: Advertising. 








me here and now that, from 
today on no statement shal! 
be published or made over 
your signature in any kind 
of advertising that is not 
the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth— 
so help you God! 

I know big’ successful 
business men who _ think 
they are not getting their 
money’s worth in advertis- 
ing unless they use superla- 
tives and make extravagant 
statements. Everything 
must be the biggest, or the 
highest, or the purest, 0! 
the strongest, or the ol:lest, 
or the finest. But, what 4 
fallacy all this is. 

In the first place, adve "tis 
ing doesn’t (Cont'd on p. 59.) 
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Inhibition and Stimulation 


An analysis of the restless and impulsive 


period of youth and a suggested 


law AN wants but little here 
&® below,” is an old-time 
saying familiar to most 
of us. But we know that 
on the contrary wants a great 
And the modern youth gets what 
he wants—or accepts a substitute. If 
o his own devices he will do many 
ngs which will injure himself physi- 
ly, mentally, and morally. However, 
even if this be true, it is only fair to 
admit that there are many things which 
the average boy would like to do, which 
t is well that he should like to do. If 
we would do constructive work with the 
boy we must realize these things. 
A man’s life, if he live his full three- 
score years and ten or more, may be 
divided into five periods. The first of 
these is Infancy or the period of abso- 
lute dependence upon the mother. The 
second is Childhood, from the beginning 
of independence to the beginning of 
adolescence, which normally is at an 
ge of between twelve and fourteen 
years. The next period is that of 
Youth, from the end of childhood to the 
completion of growth. The fourth 
period is Maturity, from the completion 
of physical growth to the beginning of 
the decline in all phases of the man’s 
life. The fifth and last 


By BOYD H. DAPPERT 


morally bad, with proper environment 
he may yet become a reputable citizen. 
But after the boy has once attained his 
full physical growth it is almost, if not 
quite, impossible to bring about any 
change for the better either in mind, 
body, or spirit. Sometimes such a change 
does take place, but it seems more as an 
act of Providence, rather than on ac- 
count of any human effort which may 
have been made. The matured man is no 
longer plastic. Just as the clay becomes 
a thing of beauty and usefulness under 
the guiding influence of the master pot- 
ter’s hand, so does the boy become the 
man of noble character—a useful citi- 
zen in his community, under proper in- 
fluence of those who are most interested 
in him. Rotarians should be vitally in- 
terested in the boy during that period 
just preceding manhood. 

As a boy approaches the age of youth 
he becomes restless. He is no longer 
satisfied to confine himself to the activi- 
ties of childhood. He feels more and 
more independent. He seeks new ex- 
periences. He begins to want the privi- 
leges of manhood with never a thought 


about its responsibilities. His physical 


remedy 


development has been more rapid than 
his mental. In strength of body he 
may be the equal of man but his mind 
has not yet progressed sufficiently to 
properly direct the affairs of that body. 
The youth wants independence but he 
cannot be given independence without 
seriously jeopardizing the future years 
of his life. 


[== consists in the continual exchange 

of one thing for another. We 
are all fond of money and yet we will 
exchange it for something else if we 
want that other thing badly enough. 
Just so will the boy give up some of the 
things which he wants and which he 
should not have if he can get, in ex- 
change, something else that he wants. 
In dealing with boys we can take advan- 
tage of this willingness on his part to 
give up some of the things we do not 
want him to have for other things 
which we do want him to ha”e, but we 
must be fair with him and give him 
something which, to him, seems of equal 
or greater value than the thing which 
we expect him to renounce. 


Everyone, mature or immature, is 
seeking for things which come under 
one of two general classifications, name- 
ly, those things which give us sensual 

pleasure and those 





period is that of Old 
Age, from the begin- 
ning of this decline un- 
til death. 


The Leaders of the Future 


things. which please our 
vanity. In this respect 
the boy does not differ 
from the adult although 
his individual tastes 


The most critical of 
these periods is that of 
youth, because it is the 
last period during 
which preparation may 
be made for the most 
years of life. 
The problems of all 
periods are serious, but 
the problems of youth 
serious. If, 

childhood, the boy 
has been misguided it 
till humanly possi- 

to employ corrective 
ures. If his health 

not been cared for 
generally speak- 

still possible for 

t good 


useful 


ire most 


to attain 
under proper in- 
If he be below 
verage mentally, 
guidance may 
ake him normal 
time his body 
atured, If he be 





OMMUNITIES, like individuals, are sometimes found to be 

suffering from hardening of the arteries. There is a point 
beyond which conservatism becomes reaction, and deliberation 
gives way to stagnation. 

Leadership is largely a product of example, and without the 
stimulus of good models, a youth’s talents may be wasted. Where 
shall we find the example, the prototypes for our leaders of 
tomorrow? 

There can be only one answer to that question. It is the men 
of today who must make the moulds in which the plastic material 
of youth shall be cast. It is the fathers of today who must decide 
how many of the sons shall be on the judges’ bench—or how 
many shall be prisoners at the bar. 

In this article, Boyd H. Dappert, a man who has had long 
experience in the training of boys, tells what he considers the 
fundamentals of successful work with boys. He shows you 
just why the boy does some things he ought not to do, and how 
you can induce him to do the things which are good for him and 
good for society as well. 

“Life,” he says, “consists in the continual exchange of one 
thing for another. We are all fond of money and yet we will 
exchange it for something else if we want that other thing badly 
enough. Just so will the boy give up some of the things which 
he wants and which he should not have, if he can get, in exchange, 
something else that he wants. In dealing with boys we can take 
advantage of this willingness on his part to give up some of the 
things we do not want him to have for other things which we do 
want him to have, but we must be fair with him and give him 
something which, to him, seems of equal or greater value than 
the thing which we expect him to renounce.” 








may be vastly different. 

In my experience with 
boys I have learned of 
many things which the 
average boy wants. I 
would not try to enum- 
erate all of these but 
will name a few for 
which he seems to care 
a great deal. 

The average boy 
wants food, both the 
kind which appeals only 
to the palate and the 


kind which builds up 
his body, provided al- 
ways that it does not 


antagonize his taste. 

He wants water 
for beverage, swimming 
and fishin,; purposes, 
but not particularly as 
a cleanser. 

He takes to athletics 
because they provide a 
means of satisfying or 
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of endeavoring to satisfy his vanity. The 
boy who knows that he is physically 
superior to the average likes any sort 
of a contest in which an opportunity is 
given for display of this superiority; 
but games such as wrestling, boxing, 
tennis, and racing do not appeal to the 
boy who realizes that he is physically 
inferior. However, mass games, base- 
ball, basketball, football, and other con- 
tests in which teams, rather than in- 
dividuals, compete, hold an attraction 
for all boys alike, because the weaker 
ones rely upon the stronger members 
of the team to bring success, and when 
it comes, they please their vanity by 
assuming that as members of the team 
they themselves have been as much re- 
sponsible for that success as anyone 
else—yet at the same time the real 
stars know their own achievement and 
realize that the average onlooker knows 
it also. 


OYS like games of skill, mental or 
physical, such as pool, billiards, 
cards, horseshoes, checkers, chess, etc., 
but again it is well to remember that 
these do not appeal to the boy unless he 


. can feel that he has at least an outside 


chance against his opponent. 

I regret to say that many boys are 
also fond of gambling, partly because 
they feel that they have a chance of 
getting something which they want 
thereby, and partly because it will 
again please their vanity if they are 
able to win. It is a matter worthy of 
note, however, that those who are weak- 
est mentally and physically are most 
prone to gamble. This is because those 
who realize that they have scarcely a 
chance of winning in contests of mental 
or physical skill, resort to the only kind 
of a game which can give them any sort 
of an even chance for victory. If we 
wish then to keep the boy from gam- 
bling, much may be accomplished by de- 
veloping him to such an extent that he 
may have some confidence in his ability 
to cope, upon reasonably even terms, 
with other boys of his own age and size. 

Then boys like animals, especially 
horses and dogs, because these are the 
most powerful animals, 
physically and _ mentally, 
which the boy feels certain 
can be made subservient to 
his will. 

The average boy also likes 
books, either good or bad, 
provided they may be easily 
understood and contain 
knowledge which he does 
not already possess or some- 
thing which will provide a 
means for the exercise of 
his imagination. 

Again I have found that 
the average boy wants al- 
most anything that someone 
else does not want him to 
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have, this is because in getting it he 
feels that he has outwitted and outgen- 
eraled the one who does not want him to 
have it, and some prestige is thus gained 
among his associates. This is the real 
reason why boys use tobacco, swear, 
damage property, and do numerous 
other things which, for their own and 
others’ good, they should not do. How- 
ever, the same motive which may 
prompt him to do these things may be 
used to hinder him from doing them, if 
he can be made to want prestige among 
those who would not approve of his do- 
ing them. 

Then the average boy wants associa- 
tion, first, with other boys, because they 
are his peers, mentally and physically, 
and can and will do the same things he 
can and wants to do; second, with girls, 
partly because it is natural, and partly 
because it pleases his vanity to feel that 
one of these may admire him more than 
she does others; third, he wants asso- 
ciation with men, especially if it can be 
had upon terms of reasonable equality. 
There are several reasons why the boy 
appreciates association with men. One 
of these is because he realizes that men 
may be able to secure certain things for 
him that he might not otherwise be able 
to obtain. Another is because he feels 
that he himself is almost a man. Then 
again his vanity is very much pleased 
because he is able to think that someone 
of consequence is sufficiently interested 
in him to seek out his company. 

There are thousands of other things 
which the average boy would like to 
have or would like to do. Some are 
good and some are bad, but most of 
them are either good or bad depending 
upon circumstances. With proper influ- 
ence his natural tendencies may be util- 
ized for good. Without this proper in- 
fluence his natural tendencies will carry 
him in the paths of least resistance, 
which are usually the crooked paths 
which lead ultimately to licentious man- 
hood. 

In any event, the boy problem is a 
real problem, and if we are interested 
in the future welfare of the world we 
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cannot ignore it. The men of tomorrow 
are the boys of today. If, during the 
war, we had no use for the slackers, |e; 
us remember that these same slackers 
once were boys, in whom no one was 
sufficiently interested to instill courage 
and the true spirit of patriotism. If we 
loathe war, let us remember that 4]! 
wars have been brought about by the 
selfishness of man or men who, in the 
days of their youth, were never brought 
to a full realization of the fact that 
happiness, real and eternal, comes only 
to those who have dedicated their lives 
to unselfish service even as our Lord 
and Saviour so dedicated his life. 


F we deplore the fact that so much 

physical imperfection exists among 
the human race, let us remember that al! 
imperfections have come because some- 
one, at some time, did not do precisely 
the thing which nature intended that he 
should do, and that while it may never 
be possible to entirely overcome the ef 
fects of the mistakes of our ancestors, 
the imperfections may be reduced, both 
in number and in seriousness, if our 
boys and girls are taught to obtain and 
retain good health. If we are provoked 
because so many of our political leaders 
are grafters, let us remember that all 
of these once were boys in whom no one 
was sufficiently interested to see to i 
that ideals of good citizenship were in- 
stilled into their hearts and minds dur- 
ing that period in which their hearts 
and minds were still sufficiently plastic 
to receive the impression. 

Whenever we can truly say that the 
problems of boyhood and of girlhood 
have been finally solved, then we can 
also truly say that within a few years 
more no other problems will exist. We 
cannot expect this to happen within our 
time. It may not happen for a thou- 
sand years,—it may never happen; but 
one person can accomplish something, 
two can do more,—one club can do con- 
siderable—and many clubs can do much. 

Boys are the chief interest and busi- 
ness of my life. How much longer ! 
may be able to devote as much time and 
energy in their activities as I have in 
the past, I do not know. But 
this I do know, that whether 
it be for a long period of 
time or for a short perio’ 
of time, my interest wil! nv! 
be decreased. The boys are 
worthy of my interest and 
cf your interest. No two are 
alike, and in them you ‘ind 
no camouflage. They 
try to hide from you a ‘ew 
of the things which they 0, 
but this is only because ‘1¢) 
have affection for you 2° 
want ‘to hold your res})°¢!. 
INo boy ever ‘tries to col 
his attitude toward you If 
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month we give you— 
. Flashlight of an Original 


Sales Campaign 
By DAVID R. KING 


FLASHLIGHT picture is prob- 
ably the easiest to secure when 
one goes after a picture of 
John Sell, of Pittsburg, Kan- 

For John is a very modest soul 

rather inclined to avoid the fierce 
hite light of publicity. However, there 
some things about him which de- 
ve to be more widely known. Of 
:yse, there is more to John than just 
uecessful sales campaign, although 
no small achievement to make 9,000 
ple look for your advertisement each 
orning; but this campaign is fairly 
pieal of his methods. 
John may have learned to appre- 


‘iate the value of electric light in his 


uth, when he was getting his early 
ucation in the coal mines. At any 


ite he seems to have discovered sev- 


al uses for flashlights which are un- 
ual to put it mildly. He entered the 


mines when he was twelve and spent 


: next fourteen years in the hazard- 


us tasks of the coal pits. Some twenty 


ars ago he decided to stay on top of 
e ground, and he went into business 
a wage of $50 a month. Since then 
has managed to acquire a business 
his own which is housed in a $50,000 
ilding, and in his spare time he takes 
very active interest in Rotary, as well 
in other organization activities and 
community work of various kinds. 
‘tween-whiles he enjoys the company 


f his three sons, all of whom inciden- 


lly are good musicians as well as good 
iness men. 

Just how John managed to acquire 
a matter for debate. 
me people will say it is because he 
an honest advertiser, and when he 


ys his goods will do something you 


n be sure that they will. Some say 

because he does not simply cata- 
s his wares, but announces what they 

what they will do, how they will 
it, and how long they will continue 
do it, four things of considerable 
ortance to the prospective buyer. 
me folks say that it is because his 
ertising has personality, and for 
‘f, they will point to the little ad- 
tisement which appears every morn- 

and which gives the commuter a 
along with his breakfast. 
bably all of these views are more 


ickle 





John Sell, of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, has 
had a varied ca- | 
reer. From his 
twelfth to his 
twenty-sixth year 
he took the risks 
of a coal miner. 
Now he sells flash- 
lights by an_ in- 
genious _advertis- 
ing process that 
makes newspaper 
readers look for 
his advertisements. 


or less correct, but a sample of these 
little 
explain just why they sell the goods, 


advertisements will do 


than anything one might say about 
them. 
Here’s how John goes at it: 
Was Highest Bidder 
During the auction sale on J. W. Turpin’s 
farm yesterday, someone whisp>rei some- 
thing to George Seal, the auctioneer, and 
he, after looking around with his Sell- 
Atkins’ flashlight, says: ‘“‘Someone lost a 


pocketbook with two hundred dollars in it. 
The owner fifty 
return.” “I'll give seventy-five,” 
one in the crowd. 


will give dollars for its 


said some- 


Mum’s the Word 

Last night a minister picked up a young 
lady going his way, and as he drove up to 
her home and held his Sell-Atkins’ flashlight 
to let her out, she “Thank you.” 
“Don’t mention it,’ said the minister. “All 
right then,” “mum’s 
the word.”’ 


says, 


said the young lady, 
No Hair to Spare 


A Kansas Senator was getting a shave in 


Jensen’s barber shop yesterday and when 
John looked him over with his Sell-Atkins’ 
flashlight another customer says, ‘“He’s 


pretty bald, isn’t he?’ “I say he is,” re- 
plied the barber. ‘“‘When his hat 
and he drops his glasses, he’s half dressed.”’ 


blows off 


Not Bad Advice 

Last night Howard Millington met Wil- 
bur Meyers and after looking him over with 
a Sell-Atkins’ fiashlicht, says, ‘“‘You're look- 
in’ bad.” “Yep,” says Wilbur, ‘“‘was in the 
hospital and the took away my 
appendix.”" “Those doctors’ll take anything. 
You should ‘ve had it in your wife's name.” 


doctors 


You will note that there are three 
things in these advertisements. 





more to 


First, 


local color, then a mention of the arti- 
cle; then a touch of humor which folks 
will remember long after they have 
forgotten the ordinary advertisement. 
These three things put together enable 
John to sell more flashlights than any- 
one in his city, and his policy of the 
friendly approach plus good service, 
makes it possible for him to keep his 
customers. 

John 
efforts to 


Recently he arranged a window display 


does not confine all his sales 


newspaper advertisements. 
which attracted some 30,000 people. In 
addition to this he has another source 
of ideas, one which some business men 
neglect. He is always glad to see a 
salesman, and if the salesman cannot 
sell him anything else, he can usually 
furnish John yarns from 
which John derives new advertisements. 


his 


with new 


also active in 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Rotarian Sell is 


After all diamonds and coal are only 
different forms of carbon, but 
seems to have found a diamond 
in a coal mine. When Sir Humphry 
Davy reduced the danger of mine ex- 
plosions by inserting a wire gauze be 
tween the flame and the explosive ga 
he did something very like what is 
done when a man inserts advertising 
that is “different” between his business 
and public opinion. 


John 


idea 


ee 
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Principles of Business Conduct 


A practical guide for business and individual enterprise 


adopted by the United States Chamber 


HE function of business is to 

provide for the material needs 

of mankind, and to increase the 

wealth of the world and the 
value and happiness of life. In order 
to perform its function it must offer 
a sufficient opportunity for gain to com- 
pensate individuals who assume its 
risks, but the motives which lead indi- 
viduals to engage in business are not to 
be confused with the function of busi- 
ness itself. When business enterprise 
is successfully carried on with constant 
and efficient endeavor to reduce the 
costs of production and distribution, to 
improve the quality of its products, and 
to give fair treatment to customers, 
capital, management, and labor, it ren- 
ders public service of the highest value. 

We believe the expression of prin- 
ciples drawn from these fundamental 
truths will furnish practical guides for 
the conduct of business as a whole and 
for each individual enterprise. 

I. THE FOUNDATION of business is 
confidence, which springs from integ- 
rity, fair dealing, efficient service, and 
mutual benefit. 

II. THE RewarpD of business for 
service rendered is a fair profit plus a 
safe reserve, commensurate with risks 
involved and foresight exercised. 

III. EQUITABLE CONSIDERATION is due 
in business alike to capital, manage- 
ment, employees, and the public. 

IV. KNOWLEDGE—thorough and spe- 
cific—and unceasing study of the facts 
and forces affecting a business enter- 
prise are essential to a lasting indi- 
vidual success and to efficient service 
to the public. 

V. PERMANENCY and continuity of 
service are basic aims of business, that 
knowledge gained may be fully utilized, 
confidence, and efficiency increased. 

VI. OBLIGATIONS TO ITSELF AND So- 
CIETY PROMPT BUSINESS UNCEASINGLY 
to strive toward continuity of opera- 
tion, bettering conditions of employ- 
ment, and increasing the efficiency and 
opportunities of individual employees. 





VII. CoNTRACTS and understakings, 
written or oral, are to be performed 
in letter and in spirit. Changed con- 
ditions do not justify their cancella- 
tion. 

VIII. REPRESENTATION of goods and 
services should be truthfully made and 
scrupulously fulfilled. 

IX. WASTE in any form,—of capi- 
tal, labor, service, material, or natural 
resources,—is intolerable, and constant 


effort will be made toward its elimi- 
nation. 

X. Excesses of every nature,—in- 
flation of credit, over-expansion, over- 
buying, over-stimulation of sales,— 
which create artificial conditions and 
produce crises and depressions, are 
condemned. 


XI. UNFAIR COMPETITION, embracing 
all acts characterized by bad faith, de- 
ception, fraud, or oppression, including 
commercial bribery, is wasteful, de- 
spicable, and a public wrong. Business 
will rely for its success on the excel- 
lence of its own service. 


XII. CONTROVERSIES will, where pos- 
sible, be adjusted by voluntary agree- 
ment or impartial arbitration. 


XIII. Corporate Forms do not ab- 
solve from or alter the moral obliga- 
tions of individuals. Responsibilities 
will be as courageously and conscien- 
tiously discharged by those acting in 
representative capacities as when act- 
ing for themselves. 


XIV. LAWFUL CO-OPERATION among 
business men and in useful business 
organizations in support of these prin- 
ciples of business conduct is com- 
mended. 


XV. BUSINESS should render restric- 
tive legislation unnecessary through so 
conducting itself as to deserve and in- 
spire public confidence. 


;* addition to the principles of busi- 

ness conduct outlined above, two 
other subjects of wide general interest 
were given major attention at the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
which was held in Cleveland on May 
6th, 7th and 8th, 1924. The subjects 
were (1) International Economic Res- 
toration, and (2), World Court. The 
declarations on these two subjects were 
as follows: 


International Economic Restoration 

The annual meeting joins with the 
recent action of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in declaring 
that the plans submitted by the two 
Committees of Experts to the Repara- 
tion Commission on April 9 provide a 
basis for a permanent settlement of the 
problem of reparations, and, further- 
more, offer a real prospect of provid- 
ing practical measures for the removal 
of obstacles which hitherto have ap- 
peared insurmountable. We also agree 
with the International Chamber of 
Commerce that the reports of the ex- 


of Commerce 


perts offer opportunity for immediate 
action which business men believe go 
necessary for an improvement in world 
conditions, and that the plans further- 
more open the way for a final and com- 
prehensive agreement in regard to those 
other problems which are connected 
with the settlement of reparations. 

We unhesitatingly express ourselves 
in accord with the underlying senti- 
ments and essential principles which 
the plans set forth. We also extend 
assurance that so far as an American 
business organization may find oppor- 
tunity for usefulness in supporting the 
plans of the experts, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will 
lend its assistance to the full extent of 
its power. 

We desire also to support cordially 
the proposal for a general international 
conference to deal with economic ques- 
tions and the further iimitation of 
armament when the experts’ plans just 
accepted by the Reparation Commis- 
sion have been in operation for such 
a period that steps for a further con- 
ference may be taken with confidence 
of success. 


World Court 

The Chamber reiterates its position 
in support of the International Court 
of Justice and urges the Senate of the 
United States to signify its consent to 
the proposal which has been made by 
the Executive. The Chamber believes 
that the Court, being permanent, com- 
posed of judges dealing with legal con- 
troversies, assuring continuity in the 
further development of internationa! 
law, is thoroughly sound in principle. 
The Court is essentially judicial, acts 
only through trained judges; a country 
adhering to it incurs no obligation to 
enforce its decrees and does not even 
incur any obligation to submit its own 
controversies except to the extent that 
it may see fit at the time the con- 
troversy arises. The Chamber regards 
the Court as a going concern of great 
value in the promotion of orderly in- 
ternational processes, and believes the 
Court would be of far greater value 
in these respects if given the moral 
support of the United States; believes 
that any effort to scrap the Court and 
make a new one would, even if success- 
ful, work no substantial improvement, 
and would, as a matter of fact, in- 
volve delay and disappointment and the 
unwarranted withholding of the needed 
moral support of this country. 
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the Real Sarah Bernhardt 
By Mme. Pierre Berton and Basil Woon 


«c<(XHE is more than an artiste— 
= more than a queen—she is a 
n,’ Victor Hugo is reported in 
“The Real Sarah Bernhardt” to have 
| of the great French woman on one 
oceasion. And that phrase is a most 
complete analysis of what Mme. Pierre 
Berton told Basil Woon and Mr. Woon 
has incorporated in the new Bernhardt 
book, from which the quotation is made. 
The book will occupy rather an odd 
niche in Bernhardt literature. Because 
she was intimately associated with the 
great actress as a member of her com- 
pany, Mme. Berton may be expected 
to have a very high opinion of the 
artistic ability of her subject. But it 
might be also borne in mind that Mme. 
Berton is a thorough French woman 
herself, given to the emotional enthu- 
siasms of her Gallic ancestry and that 
during most of the time of her asso- 
ciation with Bernhardt she was the wife 
of the tragedienne’s leading man! A 
leading man, by the way, who for sev- 
eral years was regarded as his star’s 
accepted lover. 

Therefore “The Real Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s” story (published by Boni & 
Liveright, New York City) is told from 
both the standpoint of the admiring fel- 
low-artiste, the personal friend and con- 
fidant, and the rival—the successful 
too—for the affections of the 
same man. The story is a very re- 
markable and frank statement of the 
life history of the actress as a woman 
more than as an artiste. Mme. Berton 
gives no judgments of the conduct of 
sernhardt. She simply states what she 
knows to be facts and lets them go for 
what they are worth. Nor does she 
attack or seek in any way to belittle 
the greatness of the actress who was at 
once her idol as an artiste and a human 
being having most of the frailties of 
humanity coupled with a temperament 

t led her to exhibit them in no un- 

rtain way. 

Not the least interesting by any means 

the numerous photographs with 
h the volume is illustrated. 

“he book is frankly a French woman’s 

tement of another French woman’s 

turbulent life from the standpoint 
er personality rather than to give a 
‘ry of her artistic achievements or 
biographical data. —GARDNER MACK. 


rival, 





Handling Callers in the Office 
By Helen Hysell 


It is well that such a subject as this 
should be discussed by a woman; be- 
cause women have a sort of instinct 
for the amenities which many men have 
not, and because the majority of recep- 
tion clerks are women. 

This friendly little volume, which is 
published by The Purchasing Agent Co., 
Inc., New York City, tells you how to 
avoid the possible loss of business op- 
portunities, valuable employees, and 
executive’s time, which results from 
blunders in the reception-room. All of 
us have occasionally entered an office 
and been made to feel that we should 
apologize for daring to do so, even 
thought our presence might have meant 
some advantage to the manager. 

A pleasant greeting and prompt at- 
tention to a caller’s needs may save 
serious losses to the business which has 
absorbed your best efforts. This little 
book tells some ways of insuring re- 
ception-room efficiency, and gives other 
valuable information on a_ subject 
which has not received much attention 
in books for the business man. 


Introduction to Advertising 


By Arthur Judson Brewster and Herbert 
Hall Palmer 


Prepared by two members of the 
faculty of Syracuse University, this dis- 
cussion of fundamentals in advertising 
goes briskly about its task. The book 
is planned rather to show the student 
of advertising what he should do than 
to caution him about what he should 
avoid. It is comparatively free of the 
technicalities which make some such 
books rather tedious reading, and sug- 
gests many ways for the student to 
test his understanding of the principles 
set forth. The illustrations are chosen 
from a wide field, so that your special 
problem is likely to have some parallels 
from which you can derive ideas. The 
volume is one of a number of unusually 
good business books issued by the A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago. 

Since a good deal of our daily life is 
influenced by advertising, a knowledge 
of the principles by which successful 
advertisers are guided implies a better 
understanding of humanity, as well as 
an equipment of value in your own 
projects. 





A Book on “Creative Selling” 
By Charles Henry Mackintosh 


Among the welter of books of 
selling which read like lectures on 
theosophy it is pleasant to find some- 
thing like this, something which sub- 
stitutes common-sense for pseudo-psy- 
chology. The author is a former inter- 
national president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, one 
who knows the necessity of selling the 
products or which his readers 
may have to How to develop 
selling ability is concisely explained in 
the four parts of the book, in terms and 
illustrations which can be assimilated 
by anyone of average intelligence. After 
a brief description of the brain proc- 
esses, Mr. Mackintosh offers you seven 
“keys” to selling; you need, he says: 
First, knowledge of the subject; second, 
knowledge of the object; third, knowl- 
edge of the prospect. These things are 
essential to your selling plan. After 
the plan comes the performance, and 
for this you must keep in mind four 
things: to make it easy for him to pay 
attention; second, easy for him to un- 
derstand; third, for him to believe; and 
fourth, for him to act. 


ideas 
offer. 


If the ideas outlined in this book 
(published by Appleton’s, New York 
City) were generally adopted there 


would be a considerable saving in over- 
head, and it is likely that many men 
who now hold subordinate positions be- 
cause they do not know how to co-ordi- 
nate their abilities and the public 
good, might, through intelligent appli- 
cation of these advance both 
their own ends and those of the public. 
But quite apart from salesmanship, the 
book is a course in human peculiarities, 
traits, inclinations and disinclinations, 
as interesting as a novel.—A. M. 


ideas, 


Taxation: The People’s Business 
By Andrew W. Mellon 


Everybody pays taxes either directly 
or indirectly, and everybody should 
be vitally interested in the equitable 
distribution and effectual use of those 
taxes. If it were possible to keep 
the issues of taxation free from the dis- 
tortion caused by partisan politics, the 
average citizen in each country would 
have a much better chance of getting 
value for his money. Since it is not, the 
taxpayer owes it to himself as well as 
to his nation, to test taxation schemes 
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by economic reasoning rather than by 
party principles—if, indeed, he is suf- 
ficiently clever to discover the guiding 
principles of any politica] party. 

The “Mellon plan,” which has come 
in for considerable discussion lately, 
seems capable of such treatment, since 
the Secretary of the U. S. Treasury 
has merely attempted a consistent ap- 
plication of the old adage that one does 
not grow wealthy by “killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.” In his 
chapters on fundamental principles of 
taxation; treasury policies; revising the 
taxes; surtaxes; taxing energy and 
initiative; estate taxes; benefits of tax 
reduction; and tax-exempt securities; 
Mr. Mellon carries into the field of taxa- 
tion the old economic principle concern- 
ing the point of greatest total returns 
on a monopoly. Mr. Mellon’s book is 
published by Macmillan’s New York 
City. 

Coming at a time when public esti- 
mate of administrative management of 
many countries is hardly at its apogee; 
when the United States government in 
particular is more or less hidden be- 
hind a concentric series of investiga- 
‘tions; any scheme for national] taxation 
in the United States is apt to receive 
unusually severe criticism, and unless it 
is well founded the scheme is certain to 
be amputated if not destroyed entirely. 
National and municipal finances have 
grown beyond the point where they can 
be lightly dismissed for any political 
consideration, and all business men will 
do well to give thoughtful consideration 
to any plan which promises relief to 
initiative.—C. St. J. 


Fundamentals of Vocational 
Psychology 
By Charles H. Griffitts 


Some groundwork in_ psychology 
should precede the reading of this book, 
but for those students who are prepar- 
ing for personnel work, and for those 
who are already engaged in this type of 
work, such a book will prove valuable. 
The subject is one which has suffered 
considerable from the prevalent errors 
of various pseudo-sciences, yet the de- 
mand for the elimination of unnecessary 
labor turn-over must ultimately bring 
a return to methods of selection which 
are based on demonstrable facts. 

The ways in which men differ, and 
the extent of the divergence, are things 
which can be determined by science, 
and the results can be applied to busi- 
ness. While vocational psychology is 
still better fitted te discover what a man 
is not fitted for, than what he is likely 
to do well, this negative procedure can 
save many from years of effort in fields 
for which they are not specially 
adapted. How this is done, why it can- 
not be done by the pseudo-sciences, and 
why it should be done, are set forth 
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with much interesting detail. The au- 
thor, who is on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, points out that an 
understanding of the general principles 
involved is more important than a 
knowledge of special instances, since all 
practice is based on theory. The Mac- 
millan Co. (New York City) are the 
publishers. 


Editing the Day’s News 
By George C. Bastian 


Everyone reads newspapers, and 
sooner or later nearly everyone contri- 
butes something to the day’s news. A 
knowledge of newspaper terms, meth- 
ods, and ethics, has therefore, some 
value for everybody, but particularly 
for those whose work brings them into 
direct contact with the editorial or ad- 
vertising section of the press. 

Twenty years’ experience as reporter, 
managing editor, part owner, libel in- 
vestigator, fiction reader, day and night 
city editor, and assistant Sunday editor 
gave George C. Bastian the materials 
from which he selected the contents of 
this book. He tells you what news is, 
where and how it is secured, and what 
is done to present it to the best ad- 
vantage. The abundance of illustrations 
makes his comments easy of comprehen- 
sion, and a certain pithiness of expres- 
sion born of much headline writing 
helps you to remember what you read. 
It is published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 

As a book for journalism students it 
has a special value, for it is the out- 
come of a course of lectures given by 
Mr. Bastian in the Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University, 
and the material has been subjected 
to constant revision for some years. 
But even the seasoned editor can well 
keep a copy handy for reference pur- 
poses, and the business man will find it 
useful when preparing advertising copy, 
or when he desires to submit a story 
for publication. 

A foreword by H. F. Harrington, di- 
rector of the school in which this ma- 
terial was first used, points out the 
value of such a book, first as a means 
of getting the embryo journalist started 
with the least friction, and second, as 
a help to the public whom the news- 
paper man serves. 


An Outline of Municipal 
Government 
By Chester C. Maxey 


Municipal government has been de- 
scribed by Lord Bryce as “the most 
conspicuous failure” in the American 
system. Although conditions have im- 
proved somewhat since that verdict was 
given, there is still room for a very 
considerable advance in the intelligent 
solution of those problems which city 
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electorates must face. Every man who 
is really interested in his city can find 
some new incentive in “An Outline of 
Municipal Government,” by Professor 
Maxey, of Western Reserve University, 
which is published by Doubleday-! age 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. This study 
of problems in municipal government, 
municipal functions and municipal 
finances, is comprehensive but compact. 
For those who desire further informa. 
tion, we recommend that the use of 
this outline be supplemented by “Read- 
ings in Municipal Government,” by the 
same author (and the same publisher), 
a selection of source material, which 
should be of great value to the careful 
voter and the civil service official. 

American cities are increasing their 
population very rapidly, and new prob- 
lems arising from congested conditions 
are being added to the old questions 
of administration. The finances of large 
cities, which involve the collection and 
expenditure of vast sums, are matters 
which we dare not leave to predatory 
politicians or incompetent ofiicials. 

The rule of an uninformed electorate, 
the empirical methods of transient ad- 
ministrators, are both dangerous to the 
public safety. Careful study by re- 
sponsible citizens, backed by the skill 
of disinterested experts, is the only 
thing which will save the average city 
dweller from such perils. Anything 
which aids such municipal effort de- 
serves the attention of business men 
generally, and is specially suitable for 
those whom civic pride calls to leader: 
ship. 


From Immigrant to Inventor 
By Michael Pupin 


Someone has said “A good auto 
biography, when it is good, is about 
the best thing in all literature,” and 
in the volume “From Immigrant to 
Inventor,” issued by Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, we have all of the essentials that 
are needed for a really good auto- 
biography. American literature has 
been well enriched during the past two 
years by two autobiographies which 
stand out prominently—this one by 
Mr. Pupin, and “The Americanization 
of Edward Bok.” Curiously enough 
each of them deals with the American- 
ization of an immigrant. 

In this life story of an America 
scientist of international fame, once 2 
Serbian herdboy, now professor 0! 
electro-mechanics at Columbia Univer- 
sity, inventor of the “Pupin coil” which 
enables us to telephone across a conti- 
nent, we have one of the best books 
recently published in America. It is 
produced on a large scale, amply '!- 
lustrated, written with a simplicity that 
is genius—an unusually fine hum: 
document that carries an inspiration 
each page. 
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Long Live Rotary! 


¥ \ the April number of THE ROTARIAN 

there appears the statement by a 

ber of a Rotary club, who is sec- 

‘-y of a Chamber of Commerce, 

the Rotary club in every city of 

than 75,000 inhabitants should sur- 

ler its charter and cease to exist, 

roviding that city has a Chamber of 
Commerce, 

This writer’s contention is that once 
, Chamber of Commerce has been es- 
tablished in such a city Rotary’s task 
n that community has been completed. 
He believes there is nothing a Rotary 
club can do, but can be accomplished 
equally well, or better, by the Chamber 
of Commerce. The latter organization, 
he points out, embraces not a compara- 
tively few leaders of the community, 
but all the progressive business men 
of the city. A priori he asserts that 
the Rotary, or luncheon club, as he pre- 
fers to term Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
and others, work for only a small group 
vhile the chamber works for the whole 
city. 

The only clubs that amount to any- 
thing, he alleges, are those in cities of 
more than 75,000 people, and then only 
when the club has a paid secretary. 
\ny truthful Chamber of Commerce or 
Rotary club executive, he asserts, will 
admit that all the rest are mere groups 
f pleasure-seekers and self-praisers. 

First we wish to congratulate this 
Rotarian on the thoroughness with 
which he is sold on the Chamber of 
Commerce. This is really most com- 
mendable. We believe there is not a 
Rotarian but is always pleased to learn 
f a chamber secretary who has such 
faith in the efficiency of this organiza- 
tion which has ever had the hearty 

ipport of Rotary. 

However, it is just possible for one, 

his enthusiasm for his particular 

id of endeavor, to become so en- 

ssed in his work that he develop a 

cational astigmatism not wholly con- 

cive to clear and impartial vision. 
ere is always the necessity that he 
ard against the tendency to inter- 

t with a predisposed mind the mo- 
‘s and activities of an individual or 
an organization. 
in this particular instance we believe 
t the writer to whom we have re- 

ed has made the unfortunate error 

issum‘ng for the basis of his dis- 
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*ROM the large number of com- 

munications that have been re- 
ceived in reply to the letter of Wil- 
liam J. Walker of Greensburg, Pa. 
suggesting that Rotary clubs give up 
their charters in towns of less than 
75,000, we have selected two for pub- 
lication in this department this month 
by reason of the fact that they analyze 
in an unusually able way the relations 
of the Rotary club and the Chamber 
of Commerce. The first letter is from 
the secretary of a Rotary club and the 
second from the secretary of a Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Both writers live 
in cities of less than 10,000 population. 





cussion an untenable hypothesis. This 
implied supposition seems to be that 
the Rotary club is an organization at- 
tempting to function in a manner simi- 
lar to the Chamber of Commerce; that 
it has for its objectives none, more or 
less, than those by which the chamber 
is identified. 


Such a view is entirely foreign to 
the teachings of Rotary and has more 
than once been controverted at the 
International convention. Whatever a 
Rotary club may be it is not, and should 
never aspire to be, a substitute for a 
Chamber of Commerce. However, it is, 
and always will be, a most valuable 
aid to the chamber. 

As this secretary has admitted, many 
chambers owe their origin to the Rotary 
club. In some instances this has been 
accomplished through organized club 
effort, in others, and more frequently, 
through the activities of Rotarians as 
individuals. And right here is the big 
thing that Rotary has done, and will 
always continue to do for its Chamber 
of Commerce—to supply its share of 
leadership which is made _ possible 
through development of the individual 
Rotarian. This is the great service 
that Rotary lends to the business world, 
be it in the Chamber of Commerce, the 
vocational association or the business 
of a neighbor craftsman—this develop- 
ment of the man proper along high 
ideals of business morality. 

The writer of the article we are dis- 
cussing reminds us that the methods 
of the Chamber of Commerce have un- 





dergone a change in the last five years. 
What has changed them? More than 
anything else it has been the influence 
brought to bear by the individual mem 
bers of such clubs as that of Rotary. 
Moreover, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that another five years will have 
witnessed even greater strides toward 
a higher ethical standard in our Cham- 
ber of Commerce. And when that time 
arrives it will require no searching 
analysis to determine the underlying 
factor for the progress. 


The statement that nothing worth 
while has ever been accomplished in 
any but the large clubs, with paid sec- 
retaries, is further evidence of a sec- 
tored view of Rotary. It seems to rep- 
resent an insistent attempt to define 
Rotary as simply a commercial club. 
It appears to demand as an apology 
for the existence of a Rotary club a 
great mass of brick and mortar to 
which the club may point as one of its 
achievements. This is applied Rotary 
and as such is daily exemplified through 
the accomplishments of the Chamber of 
Commerce which has enjoyed the bene- 
fits of the individual Rotarian’s civic 
pride and vision. But Rotary is not 
finished when it has lent assistance to 
such a physical gain. Towering high 
is a heart goal to give those, who make 
such a physical achievement possible, 
a healthy attitude of mind toward the 
workers who will be found within the 
walls of such a building. 


While a Rotary club is not a com- 
rnercial club, it is true that it has con- 
tact with the business world. Its mem- 
bers are business men. As such it is 
eminently proper that they should be 
eager to assist in promoting the civic 
interests of their community. One of 
the effective ways in which they may 
accomplish this desire is through their 
Chamber of Commerce. And let u 
not forget that Rotarians are able to 
serve the more effectively as individual 
members of their Chamber of Com- 
merce for the very reason that they 
are Rotarians. 

Constantly, the member of a Rotary 
club is being schooled for higher and 
more comprehensive service. Around 
the weekly luncheon table he is learn- 
ing the rewards of fellowship. He is 
becoming imbued with the highest 
ideals of business and social conduct. 
The impressive (Cont’d o page 35.) 
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Starving the Jackals 
NYONE who heard the soul-blistering language 
in which soldiers at the front expressed their 
opinion of people who made a good thing out of 
the war, and anyone who realized the injustice 
whereby one man was permitted to risk his life 
that another might acquire an obese bank balance, 
must surely realize the manifest fairness of the 
peace plan proposed by the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. In a recent editorial, the Monitor expounded 
an idea which, while it has a beautiful simplicity 
in itself, is very apt to complicate life exceedingly 
for the war-time profiteer. Briefly, the Monitor 
urges that in time of war the government shall 
have power to conscript both capital and labor. 

Such a proposition would put the whole nation 
on a military footing. There would be no excess 
profits for the manufacturer, and no high wages 
for the man in “essential industries.” Everybody 
would have to do his bit. 

The plan is being widely discussed and has been 
enthusiastically endorsed in many quarters. Not 
the least interesting thing about it is the naive 
grace with which it leaves all men their choice be- 
tween being branded as unpatriotic or accepting the 
issue. One has a grimly amusing vision of the 
bashful profiteer’s embarrassment over the crude 
directness of the thing. If this plan were adopted 
in the United States it is likely that it would be 
copied by other nations, and that there would be 
much less incentive for war. Doubtless the idea 
will cause much rustling and scampering in the po- 
litical jungles, but if public opinion favors it, there 
will be lean years ahead for the jackals. 


Gaining Momentum 


HE business men of the United States have 

an annuai gathering in the convention of their 
National Chamber of Commerce. One of the three 
subjects given major attention at their recent con- 
vention at Cleveland was ‘“‘The Responsibility and 
Integrity of Business.’ Under this general head 
were three topics, “Science and Business,” “The 
Opportunity and Responsibility of Trade Associa- 
tions,” and “Standards of Business Conduct.” The 
convention adopted a set of principles of business 
conduct which we are printing on another page. 
Thus another powerful impetus is given to high 
ethical standards in business. 


COMMENT 


’ 





“Yours Indignantly” 

T some time in his business career nearly every 

executive believes he has occasion either to 
write or to answer one of those letters which might 
well end with “Yours Indignantly.” Whether the 
letter is going or coming its nature is fairly evi- 
dent in every line. The writer is seeing red—and 
doesn’t care who knows it. He feels that he has 
been badly treated, and therefore he wants some- 
body’s scalp to use as salve for his wounds. Quite 
possibly he is entirely justified in believing that he 
has not been treated fairly; the question is whether 
or not a letter calculated to raise blisters will help 
the situation. 

There is, of course, a certain amount of delib- 
erate unfairness and discourtesy in business. But 
there is a good deal more of accidental delay, or 
misunderstanding, which, however irritating it 
may be to the victim, is not improved by the at- 
tempt to construe it as something worse. Men fall 
ill, mail goes astray, and a hundred other things 
are innocent causes of business conflict. 


Where there is clear evidence of inefficiency, the 
writer of the caustic letter has some reason for 
dipping his pen into the acid bottle—though even 
then it is always dubious whether his biting re- 
marks will help things very materially. But unless 
the evidence for the prosecution is entirely clear, 
there can be no excuse for such a letter. And 
even if the evidence is clear, there is a rather good 
rule to remember before sending the caustic letter. 
Write it, yes, but read it the next morning and then 
decide if it should be consigned to the mail box— 
or the waste basket. 

It is one of the marks of a good sportsman that 
he always gives his opponent the benefit of the 
doubt. Anyone who fails to apply this system to 
his business dealings classifies himself as what our 
English cousins term “a pot-hunter.” 


Although letter-writing is now largely a lost art, 
it is still possible to retain some of the courtesy 
apparent in letters of the quill-pen era though quite 
unnecessary to employ the circumlocution and florid 
style of those days. Even a cablegram can be s0 
worded that the recipient will sense the friendliness 
of the sender. The man who finds it necessary ‘0 
write many letters of the “yours indignantly” ty)¢ 
really needs a nurse—not a stenographer. 
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Fossil Hunt Interests 
Fifty Y. M. C, A. Boys 
“<RAND JUNCTION, CoLo. — During 
( Boy’s Week the local Rotarians 
J took fifty Y. M. C. A. boys on a 
to the dinosaur fields which lie 
about twenty miles west of the city. In 
many instances the trip was as much of 
revelation to the hosts as it was to 
the guests. 
\fter learning the story of these 
it, prehistoric lizards, and getting 


y ? 
Pidalll, 


5 
instructions as to the identification of 
their remains, the party divided itself 


into groups and systematically searched 
the fields for fossils. 

Many interesting remains 
Pieces of 
polished agate, the 
sharp edges of which had 
apparently been removed by 
the contact with other stones 


were discovered. 


highly 


during their sojourn in the 
dinosaurs’ gizzards were 
found. Some of these stones 


were half the size of a man’s 
fist, and were highly polished 
by the action of the gastric 
and the _ rubbing 
other stones. Many 
dinosaur bones, 
broken up, were 
brought to light. Some of 
were as large as the 
body of a man, and one was 
a rib 15 feet in length. 
Other interesting relics in- 
cluded specimens of petrified 
flowers of the bulb variety. 
Bits of petrified wood were 
entiful, with the rings of 
the tree, the grain of the 
od, and the knots, still 
clearly defined. Snail shells, 
petrified in pink agate were 
also numerous. 


juices 
against 
petrified 
partly 





these 





\fter spending several 
in the dinosaur field 
party drove to the Colo- 
Here the boys 
ved their familiarity with 
oor life by preparing a 
campfire meal. The trip 
greatly enjoyed by the 
and the Rotarians liked 
well that other similar 
ings are being planned. 


» River. 





Propose to Bind Clubs 
By Invisible Links 

CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND.—It has been 
suggested by a Cheltenham Rotarian 
that every British Rotary club should 
procure a radio set, so that when one 
of the high officials is making a special 
address all the clubs can “listen in” and 
get the benefit. While nothing definite 
has been done as yet, it has been urged 
that the expense, the shifting of meet- 
ing days, etc., are not insurmountable 
obstacles, and possibly some arrange- 
ment of this kind can be worked out. 
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Photo: Hugh Galloway, Newcastle, Eng. 
Canon William Thompson Elliott, the newly elected president 
of Rotary 
Ireland, has served Rotary as a club president, chairman of 
the Education Committee of R.I.B.1I., and Vice-President of 
Rotarians will remember him as a speaker at the 
Edinburgh Convention and other important Rotary gatherings. 
He was the vicar of St. Peter’s, Leicester, and joined Liverpool 
Rotary when he was appointed Residentiary Canon of the new 


Internationl—Association for Great 


cathedral of that city. 


Britain 


‘you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and muke your- 
f at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
- the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


Over the River Burial Society 
Holds First Wake 

St. Louis, Mo.—Formed for the ex- 
press purpose of escorting past and de- 
parting international presidents, district 
governors, and local presidents, as they 
go “across the river,” the Over the 
River Burial Society of the St. Louis 
club recently staged its first “wake.” 
The society has its own officers who 
bear such appropriate titles as “chief 
monument,” “chief marker,” ete. The 
members wear a white cap on which is 
embroidered “Over the River,” while a 
black cap is the sign of the initiate or 
“first clod.” The first wake 
was held at the home of Ro- 
tarian Dick Hassall, the 
“chief monument,” who was 
presented with a_ beautiful 
outfit for the serving of iced 
tea and other liquids. Meet- 
ings will be held annually 
and the society is unique in 
that it has no dues. Ray 
Havens, immediate past in- 
ternational president, has 
had his name entered on the 
tabletures of the society. 


Honor Winners of 
Corn Club Contest 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—At a re- 
cent meeting, local Rotarians 
awarded medals to the mem- 
bers of the Stockwell, Ind., 
Corn Club, of the 
state championship. This is 
one of the Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty corn clubs which the Ro- 
tarians have been encourag- 


winners 


ing in various ways. Early 
in the year, Lafayette Ro 
tarians offered to help the 


boys in their work for eco- 
nomical corn production, and 
the offer met with a hearty 
response from the corn clubs 
contributing agencies. 
Through booster meetings 
arranged by the Rotarians, 
the membership of these corn 
clubs been 
more than 100 per cent, and 
incidentally a better under 
standing created between the 
business man on the farm and 
the business man in the city. 
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The Rotary Club of Osaka recently held a “Ladies Night.” It was a picturesque affair, representative of the ideals 
Rotary fun and fellowship prevailed until the sun peeped over the horizon. 


and traditions of Old Nippon, and 


The winning of honors by one of the 
county teams shows that the co-op- 
erating agencies are getting results, 
but the work will not stop here. Plans 
are in process for a picnic, in which 
club boys will have a leading part; for 
a corn show at the close of the year; 
and for a demonstration of corn judg- 
ing at a banquet to be given by Rotary 
for the winners and their fathers. A 
large number of Rotarians will visit one 
or more boys several times during the 
year. They will learn how the boys 
selected the seed corn, what the germi- 
nation test was, and how the ground 
was prepared. The boys will have a 
chance to teach something and appre- 
ciate the value of useful labor. 


Play Ball for Benefit 
Of Athletic Fund 

Eustis, FLtA.—A ball game between 
Rotarians and the Eustis high school 
team, which was arranged for the bene- 
fit of the high-school athletic associa- 
tion, proved that the rising generation 
is still rising. The boys scored ten 
runs in the first inning, and this handi- 
cap plus the difficulty of distinguishing 
the ball from a bird, and of stopping 
whizzing bullets with a fielder’s glove, 
prevented the Rotarians from making 
a score consistent with their dignity. 
About the fifth inning, the boys held a 
conference, and after that the Rota- 
rians did better, but the final score 
was 14 to 12 in favor of the high school. 
Early in the game the umpire was “ar- 
rested” on a charge of robbing the 


Rotarians. But despite this interrup- 
tion, and others occasioned by the neces- 
sity of digging Rotarian players out of 
sandhills in which they attempted pre- 
mature burial, everybody had a good 
time. 


New Members Are Kept 
Busy and Interested 

CANTON, Miss.—The local club takes 
special pains to see that its baby Ro- 
tarians are well instructed and given 
opportunity to serve as soon as possible. 
Recently the club took in four members. 
The chairman of the educational com- 
mittee invited these men to meet at his 
home with the members of his commit- 
tee and a whole evening was spent in 
explaining the fundamentals of Rotary 
to the initiates. Once in the club, the 
new members are placed in charge of a 
meeting program as soon as possible, 
which gives them a chance to test their 
knowledge of Rotary and to get well 
acquainted. 


Erect Dining-Room 
To Accommodate 200 Children 
MUSKEGON, MicH.—A new dining- 
room and kitchen to accommodate 200 
children is being erected by Muskegon 
Rotary at Blue Lake Camp for crippled 
and undernourished children of the 
county. The camp itself was purchased 
at a cost of $33,000 on the initiative of 
the club, which underwrote the cost, 
organized a community drive to raise 
the funds, purchased the property and 
deeded it to the Muskegon Children’s 


Home, also a protege of the club. The 
camp has been taking care of about 
eighty children at a time, the max- 
imum capacity of its present dining 
room. By voluntary subscription, the 
Rotarians raised $4,000 among their 
own membership, which will provide the 
new dining quarters. The building will 
be dedicated to deceased members of 
the club and will bear en appropriate 
bronze tablet. It is expected that the 
new building will be finished before the 
opening of the camp, June 25th. At the 
same time new playground equipment, 
which was bought by the club last sum- 
mer but not received till the camp was 
closing, will be ready for the children’s 
use. 


Honor High School Graduates 
At Annual Dinner 


DALLAS, TEXAS. — Following the 
establishment of the student’s loan fund 
in 1919, the educational committee of 
Dallas Rotary conceived the idea that 
an annual dinner with an appropriate 
program, given in honor of graduates 
of Dallas and Dallas County hig! 
schools would encourage the boys to g0 
on to college. So this year, this dinne! 
was again held with the county and 
city superintendents of schools, mem 
bers of the Dallas School Board, «nd 
the principals of the high schools as 
guests. 

This year the educational commit 
decided to have the boys present a’ 
regular meting of the Rotary Club «nd 
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Special Commissioner Herbert P. 
Coates was given a pleasant task 
when, on the occasion of his 
recent visit to the Rotary Club 
of Lima, Peru, he was charged 
to deliver silk national flags of 
Uruguay and Peru to the Rotary 
Club of Montevideo, Uruguay. He 
is the organizer and also the 
president of the Montevideo club. 
The presentation of these flags 
will be a new bond between the 
youngest and the oldest clubs in 
South America as well as_ be- 
tween two republics. Although 
small in numbers, the young club 
at Lima is very enthusiastic about 
Rotary. The group picture above 
shows Special Commissioner 
Coates, the third man from the 
left in the first row. The picture 
to the right shows the luncheon 
at which he made an interesting 
report on the development of 
Rotary in South America. 


superintendent of schools, to honor him 
by designating the affair “Kimball 
Day.” Dr. Kimball, the chief speaker, 
as introduced by Rotarian Bill 
Everett, who has been chairman of the 
ucational committee since this work 
undertaken. A total of 357 boys, 
ne largest number ever entertained at 
e affairs, enjoyed the program. 
Give Recognition to 
Long-Service Employees 
}OHNSTOWN, Pa.—More than 23,000 
s of service were represented at a 
er given by the local Rotary club, 
558 employees who had each 
ed some one firm for over 37 years 
the guests of-honor. Sixty-two of 
men had been in the employ of a 
e firm or corporation for fifty 
or more. One of them had a 
| of 60 years of continuous serv- 
hree had served 59 years; five, 58 
; one, 57 years; three, 56 years; 








three, 55 years; nine, 54 years; two, 53 
years; thirteen, 52 years; eleven, 51 
years; and eleven, 50 years. 

The total number of years of service 
represented at the dinner was 23,653. 
It was estimated, on the basis of 300 
days a year, that these men had worked 
a total of 7,095,900 days, and that the 
worth of their service to the community, 
on the basis of $1,500 a year, had been 
$35,479,500. 

The dinner was served at the beauti- 
ful clubhouse of the Sunnehanna Coun- 
try Club and was presided over by Past 
President Michael J. Bracken, at whose 
suggestion the dinner had been ar- 
ranged. In his address of welcome he 
referred to the guests as “the Builders 
of Johnstown” and expressed the pleas- 
ure of the Rotarians at the presence of 
those who had set such fine examples of 
service. The principal speaker 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 


was 








31 


board of directors of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, and an honorary mem- 
ber of Johnstown Rotary. More than 
five hundred employees from the Cam- 
bria Steel Works, an important unit of 
the Bethlehem Steel plants, were among 
the guests. Other speakers were M. W. 
Clement, general manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and Walter Kelly, 
“The Virginia Judge.” Music was fur- 
nished by the Johnstown Celtic Glee 
Club and the committee in charge of 
the dinner was composed of past presi- 
dents of Johnstown Rotary. 


Cosmopolitan Gatherings 
At Council Dinners 

LONDON, ENGLAND.—A series of din- 
ners held at the Hotel Cecil during 
May and June gave Rotarians from 
overseas and from the provinces a 
chance to meet the council, the presi- 
dent, and the past presidents of London 
Rotary. Many availed themselves of 





this chance for new friendships and the 
account of a recent dinner shows that 
Rotarians from Canada, New Zealand, 
South Africa, the United States, and 
various British clubs enjoyed each oth 
er’s society and found new opportuni 
ties for lasting friendships. 

The Calliope That Called 

To Community Service 

BINGHAMPTON, N. Y. — “Jingling 
Brothers” Circus—greater than “The 
Greatest Show on Earth” — came to 
town on May Ist and 2nd and added 
$1,500 to Binghampton Rotary’s fund 
for crippled children. 

The entire show was organized and 
carried out by members of Rotary. The 
hearty co-operation of con- 
cerned not only brought fame for “the 
“the animals of the 


everyone 


trained elephants,” 
ark,” “the ring-tailed wampus,” “the 
clowns,” “the freaks,” and “the demi 
john dancers”; but also made the esprit 
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Honolulu Rotarians recently gave themselves a half-day off on the regular meeting 
day and gathered at the Oahu Country Club which is said’ to possess one of’ the 
prettiest 18-hole courses in the world. The afternoon was devoted to a tournament 
with visitors in which the non-golfers served meekly as caddies. The affair proved 
such a success that plans are being made for a similar event next season. This picture 


shows a few of those participating. 


They are (left to right): 


Scott Boyd, Santa 


Barbara, Cal.; Herb Jamison, Fitchburg, Mass.; H. M. Conger, Seattle, Wash.; Joe 

Jamieson, Boston, Mass.; T. W. McFadden, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Hugh Mackay, Montreal, 

Canada; W. H. Oliver, Seattle, Wash.; Walter Moody, Sacramento, Cal., and Chapin 
A. Day, Ogden, Utah. 


de corps of the club stronger than ever. 
Great assistance was given by the Ro- 
tary Anns and members of various 
boys’ clubs in which Rotary is in- 
terested. The parade which preceded 
the opening performance was replete 
with the features of a professional cir- 
cus. The finale of the performance was 
a pageant depicting the origin and de- 
velopment of Rotary International and 
its support to crippled children. 

Plans are being made to hold this cir- 
cus every year in the interest of crip- 
pled children’s work. 

College Glee Club Contest 
Arouses Much Interest 

CoLuMBIA, S. C.—Practically a capac- 
ity audience attended the second annual 
competition of South Carolina univer- 
sity and college glee clubs held under 
the auspices of the local Rotary club. 
Singers from the University of South 
Carolina, Furman University, Presby- 
terian College, Wofford College, New- 
berry College, and Clemson A. & M. 
College, tried for the trophy cup do- 
noted last year by the Greenville Rotary 
club. Each glee club sang the prize 
song, “Land Sighting,” a song of its 
own selection, and its Alma Mater song. 
While the judges were making their 
decision the Furman club entertained 
with several songs and the combined 
clubs of more than one hundred voices 
sang, “To Thee, O Country,” an in- 
spirational number. The unanimous de- 
cision of the judges awarded the trophy 
to the University of South Carolina, 
while Presbyterian College, with the 
smallest club competing, received honor- 
able mention. Last year, Wofford Col- 
lege won. 

Columbia Rotary had entire charge 


of the competition, and the students 
were the guests of the Rotarians at 
lunch. In the afternoon, the singers 
were given special entertainment at 
Columbia College for Women, and in 
the evening they were the guests of 
Chicora College for Women. 

The judges of the contest were Pro- 
fessor Twaddell of Trinity College, 
N. C.; Professor Paul de Launay of 
Howard College, Ala., and Mrs. W. G. 
Locke, a talented Charleston musician. 

The good work done by Columbia 
Rotary in promoting college music 
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greatly supplements the efforts made 
by Greenville Rotary last year. g, 
strong is the appeal of this glee ly} 
contest to South Carolina Rotarians 
that it is said that Spartanburg Rotary 
is already seeking the privilege of han- 
dling next year’s competition. 


Boys Present Loving Cup 
To Head of Club 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—David I. MecCahil! 
who is head of the Boy’s Club promoted 
by Pittsburgh Rotary, was given a 
pleasant surprise when six hundred 
boys who have been saving their pen- 
nies during the winter, presented him 
with a loving cup as a token of their 
appreciation for his efforts on their 
behalf. The presentation was made at 
a Rotary meeting, when one of the boys 
had charge of the program for fifteen 
minutes. Dave is a forty-year-old boy 
himself, as you will know if you heard 
his speech at the Toronto convention. 


Arrange Sports Program 
To Attract Tourists 

Port Huron, Micu.—This city has 
already some reputation as a summer 
resort, but it seemed to the inhabitants 
that there were still many tourists who 
were comparatively oblivious of their 
opportunities. So the service clubs and 
the Chamber of Commerce launched a 
publicity .campaign to let the world 
‘know what Port Huron had to offer. 

Each club becomes sponsor for a cer 
tain day, taking charge of all arrange- 
ments for that day. Rotary leads off 
with the first day of sports on June 
28th; and in co-operation with the Boy 
Scouts has arranged for an Interna 
tional Scout meet. Besides this there 








It was for the boys and girls of east Carolina that the Rotary Club of Washington, 
N. C., became a collection of dusky maids from the Carolina back woods and Miss 


Ima Bean of Boston came down to make ladies of them. 


Camp Leach, a summer 


camp on Pamlico River, needed funds and the Rotarians undertook to raise them. 
They put on a skit entitled “We Don’t Want to Be No Ladies,” and all the members 
entered into the spirit of the affair. A nice sum was realized for the benefit of the 


children’s camp. 


President John W. Isanogle is the little boy with the umbr:lla. 


front row, third from left. 
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e a boys’ track meet open to all- 
vs. Rotary has also arranged for 
rather unusual stunts. They will 
an old hulk beached, off the shore, 
site a city park and have arranged 
lifesaving crew to shoot their lines 
to the wreck, and give a dem- 
tration of live-saving with the 
eches-buoy and with life-boats. 
\irmen also will have their chance, 
n a squadron of fliers will do some 
int” and formation flying before 
ey bomb the wreck. Nor are the old- 
ne stunts forgotten for there will be 
| old-fashioned Michigan log-rolling, 
novel procedure to the present-day 
ourist. 
Other service clubs will try to put 
‘in programs as good or better, in this 
campaign for tourist trade. 


Two Clubs Put on Program 
For Competitors 

BEARDSTOWN, ILL.— The fine new 
clubhouse “Virginia” at Scripps Park, 
Rushville, was the scene of an interest- 
ing meeting when the Beardstown Ro- 
tarians entertained their competitors 
from Rushville. Each Rotarian had as 
his guest a member of his own classi- 
fication, and special entertainment was 
furnished by Winchester Rotarians, and 
by members of Quincy Rotary, who 
staged a one-act skit. 


Attendance Contest 
Rouses Keen Rivalry 
DowaGiac, MicH.—The St. Joseph- 
Benton Harbor, Niles, and Dowagiac 
clubs recently staged an attendance con- 
test which lasted some three months. 
The result was as follows: 
St. Joseph - Benton 
Harbor ..... .. 88.056 per cent 
Niles ... ........-... 90.889 per cent 
Dowagiac ................ 97.324 per cent 
In accordance with the rules of the 


contest a banquet was tendered the 
Dowagiac club and at the Whitcomb 
Hotel in St. Joseph the losers proved 
royal entertainers. Dowagiac came over 
with colors flying and in proof of their 
record of four 100 per cent meetings 
during the contest, they appeared at the 


banquet 100 per cent strong and sup- | 


ported by their band of seventeen 
pieces. Grover Good, of Grand Rapids, 
district governor nominee, was the chief 
speaker, and showed promise as the 
leader of his district. The best result 
of the contest, however, is the increased 
interest in attendance which each club 
hows. Dowagiac seems bent on hav- 
ng a string of 100 per cent meetings. 
Delicate Operation 
Will Give Him His Chance 

BUHL, IDAHO.—The local club has 
veen active in several lines of commu- 
ity work. Through the efforts of the 


ys’ work committe the Snake River | 
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American Home 


All Seeger Original Siphon Refrigera- 
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refrigeration, 


A representative dealer may be fonnd 
in every city. 
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uncil of Boy Scouts has been organ- | 


ed with one of the best executives in 
(Continued on page 42.) 
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Rotary—Biologically Speaking 


Specialization in higher organisms parallels that specialization 
in business which means better service 


34 
ERVICE Above Self—Is this 
merely the dream of some ideal- 
istic visionary? Does it not con- 
tradict the fundamental idea of 
evolution stated in tabloid form as 


“the survival of the fittest”? Can it 
have any rational place in the struggle 
for existence? Or, like the forces of 
nature, where to obey is to comraand, is 
it a truth whose character seems to 
contradict itself, and is service a force 
whose resistless compulsion shapes the 
universe? 

Are we right in tacitly assuming that 
self-seeking dominates the organic 
world, that the most selfish, the most 
self-asserting are the fittest who sur- 
vive, that the motto of the ‘iving world 
is “Each for himself’? Or is there 
behind the superficial selfishness a 
larger truth that loses the individual 


‘in the community, the unit in the unity, 


and hesitates not to accept the sacrifice 
of the one for the good of the all? Can 
it be that altruism and not self-interest 
is the larger and deeper truth of the 
universe and that our intuition is right 
when we give highest honors to noble 
self-sacrifice? 

In the living organisms of the world 
we find that as the individual forms 
rise higher in the scale they become 
more complex—special parts are spe- 
cially adapted for special functions. 
And with this specialization of func- 
tions, the service rendered by the spe- 
cialized structure becomes more and 
more perfect. In the transparent jelly 
of the amoeba there is little specializa- 
tion of function, or difference of struc- 
ture. Digestion, circulation, respira- 
tion, locomotion are the common pos- 
session of every part. Mutilation or 
amputation trouble it not, for the in- 
dividual is independent of its parts; it 
suffers no functional loss. But it pays 
a high price for this freedom, if free- 
dem it could be called. All its senses 
are of the most rudimentary character 
—sight is merely a probable sensitive- 
ness to light, locomotion is but the 
flowing of a jelly—a workman without 
any tools, all its work is done imper- 
fectly. 

In the higher forms of life, structure 
becomes more complex, Special parts 
are specially equipped to perform some 
special duty and no other. Eyes to 
see, ears to hear, feet to walk. Res- 
piration, circulation, digestion are the 
duty of highly specialized, highly de- 
veloped structures. No part can under- 
take the duty of another, but each part 


By DAVID AVERY 


does its own duty excellently well. The 
whole animal is dependent on each 
separate service, but just to the same 
extent the service given is of the best. 
Take away its eyes and it is blind, but 
in its eyes it has organs of marvelous 
mechanism, and in its sight a miracle 
that baffles our profoundest science. 
Specialization and efficiency, dependence 
and service, they are inseparably linked 
together. The most highly developed 
part is the most highly specialized, per- 
forms its duty with the greatest effi- 
ciency, and attains the highest realiza- 
tion of itself in the uttermost service 
to the whole. 

There is thus within the individual 
itself structural development along 
definite lines, every modification is an 
adaptation of some part that will give 
better service to the whole individual. 
There is a progressive development 
from the individualism of the whole to 
a community of parts. In the lowest 
forms independence and self-sufficiency 
characterizes each part of the organ- 
ism; in the highest forms mutual serv- 
ice and complete mutual dependence. 


Wit we pass from the individual 
to the community we find the same 
principle of service to the whole char- 
acterizes progress and development. 
The specialization of a part for service 
to the individual, is now represented 
by the specialization of the individual 
for service to the community. 

Amongst bees or ants special indi- 
viduals undertake special duties for 
which they are often structurally 
equipped in a special way. Workers, 
nurses, scavengers, soldiers, and slaves, 
each undertaking some special work and 
devoting itself in its special capacity 
to the good of the community. 

In mankind this specialization for 
better service finds its highest develop- 
ment and is the foundation of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

The cave man awaking hungry in 
the morning hunted, prepared, and ate 
his breakfast unaided. He was inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient, asking no serv- 
ice from his fellows; his standard of 
living was low and life to him was little 
more than mere existence. 

The civilized man of today sits down 
in luxurious comfort at his breakfast 
table which has been prepared by thou- 
sands of his fellowmen. Miners, iron 
founders, metal workers provided the 


cutlery, and clay-workers and glass. 
workers, flax-growers and _ factories 
helped to equip his table. Farmers, 
millers, and bakers, dairymen and 
fruit-growers provided food. Railways, 
steamships, and carriers with armies of 
miners and shipbuilders behind them 
provided transport. Coal-miners and 
cooks helped to prepare the meal, and 
so the unending chain links his fellow- 
men until the simple meal of civilized 
man represents the specialized service 
of countless human beings. 

The same principle runs through the 
whole like a golden thread—service. 
The higher in the scale of civilization, 
the more specialized and the more per- 
fect is the service of the individual, 
and the more dependent is each member 
of the community upon that service. 

The cave-dweller was complete in 
himself—but he was also completed in 
himself. Asking no service and giving 
no service his world was limited to 
himself. Independence is always limited. 
The man that is completely independent 
of. his fellowmen lives in a narrow 
world bounded by his immediate en- 
vironment. The man that is given the 
service of his fellowmen lives in a 
world measured by the extent of that 
service, and the fullness and meaning 
of his life is measured by his service 
to them. 

Throughout the universe from the 
smallest to the greatest, animate and 
inanimate are linked together in one 
great unity of mutual dependence ani 
mutual service. The world is not a col- 
lection of isolated individuals; it is a 
vast community of interests woven to- 
gether by service, making it one great 
unity—a universe. 

“Service before self!” It is not the 
intrusion of a discordant ideal, it is n 
contradiction of the fundamental prin 
ciple of evolution and progress. It | 
the expression of a truth that mould- 
the universe—a truth that is the high- 
est realization of the purpose of life. 

The greatest thing in the world | 
love.. The greatest driving power i” 
the- world is love, and service is simp|y 
love in action. 

“Service before self.” The greate=' 
comfort and satisfaction, the greate=' 
joy, comes to him who seeks them f: 
another. No merely trite paradox but 
truth that glimpses into the heart of 
things. “He that loseth his life sha’! 
find it”; no contradiction in terms, b' 
far-seeing wisdom—“the greatest amo! 
you is the servant of all.” 
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Inhibition and Stimulation 


(Continued from page 22.) 


es you, you know it. If he does 
ke you, he makes no effort to make 
think that he does. 
m deeply concerned in the present- 
soy. I submit to you that many of 
, are getting a poor start in ‘the 
race of life. The parents are 
ng too much to be accomplished by 
Our boys and our girls are lis- 
to jazz music, seeing jazz pic- 
‘s, reading jazz books,—they are liv- 
on jazz and they may be expected 
jazz through those years of their life 
hich should be full of production, un- 

s we can get them interested in better 
things now. Half of the parents of 
today know nothing about their off- 
spring,—neither what they are nor 
what they are doing. Have parents 
forgotten the days of their own youth? 
Are they ignorant? Or are they too 
much occupied with their own interests” 
If I were a parent I would know, as 
nearly as humanly possible, just what 
my son or my daughter were doing dur- 
ing every one of the twenty-four hours 
of the day, and this might be most 
easily done by providing the place and 
the means for their activities. 

I wish that I might cause you to 
feel how much of life you are losing if 
you ignore the golden opportunities for 
association with boys. Just as surely 
as the sun rises in the East and sets in 
the West, just so surely do the boys of 


no 
ns 


today need you,—but none the less sure- 
ly do you need the boys. We search 
far and wide for a fountain of youth, 
little realizing that where youth is there 
also may the fountain be found. 


In closing let me quote: 


There isn’t a lad but wants to grow 
Manly and true at heart, 

And every lad would like to know 
The secret we impart. 

He doesn’t desire to slack or shirk 
Oh! haven't you heard him plead’ 

He'll follow a man at play or work, 
If only the man will lead. 


Where are the men to lead today, 
Sparing an hour or two, 

Teaching the lad the game to play 
Just as a man should do? 

Village and slum are calling—come, 
Here are the boys, indeed, 

Who can tell what they might become 
If only the men will lead? 


Motor and golf and winter sport 
Fill up the time a lot. 

But wouldn’t you like to feel you’d taught 
Even a boy a knot? 

Country and home depend on you, 
Character most we need; 

How can a lad know what to do 
If there isn’t a man to lead? 


Where are the men to lend a hand” 
Echo it far and wide, 

Men who will rise in every land, 
Bridging the ‘‘Great Divide.’ 

Nation and flag and tongue unite 
Joining each class and creed, 

Here are the boys who would do right 
But where are the MEN to lead? 


Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 27.) 


beauties of an unselfish life are being 
enfolded before him. Filled with in- 
spiration, and eager to carry on, he 
goes straight to his Chamber of Com- 
merce, there to inspire others with this 
fellowship, these high ideals, this 
“Service Above Self.” These are some 
of the things that Rotary does for the 
Chamber of Commerce. These are 
some of the things that make a good 
chamber. 
The chamber achieves by mass ac- 
tion. Rotary achieves by individual 
ction of its trained representatives to 
the chamber. As it relates to the 
Chamber of Commerce the Rotary club 
‘ a preparatory school wherein the in- 
lividual is continually trained in the 
esponsibilities he must assume as a 
iember of the former organization. 
he same tutelage which made it pos- 
ible for him to be instrumental in the 
tablishment of the chamber is still 
requisite for the highest service as a 
orking individual in the organization. 
But this is only one phase of Rotary. 
is not necessary that we detail the 
iny activities of Rotary that are not 


touched upon by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is a matter of experience. 
The Chamber of Commerce is pri- 


marily interested in building up its city | 


and this it accomplishes by direct mass 
action. 


it seeks to attain its end by suggestion 
and by building up its citizenship 
through the efforts of its individual 
representatives. 

The assertion that the small clubs 
are mere bodies of pleasure-seekers and 
self-praisers is interesting. 
that the members of a Rotary club do 
enjoy their luncheon meetings. 


The Rotary club has for one | 
of its objectives a similar purpose, but | 


It is true | 


This | 


enjoyment, it may be observed, has for | 


its basis the evolvement of a philoso- 


phy whereby the individual comes to | 


realize that it is 
service that he may be met with the 
greatest profit and happiness of which 
life is capable. As to the other asser- 
tion it must be admitted that Rotary 
believes in “flowers for the living.” It 
believes in the human touch 
business world. It believes that appre- 
ciation is the (Continued on page 38) 


through unselfish | 


in the | 
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trip- . : 
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W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System 


1019 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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HE last list of new Rotary clubs was published in the May Num- 


IGAN, England. Club 
Wr. 1675. Organized ber. 

under the auspices of 
District Council No. 5; 
president, Arthur Smith; 
honorable secretary, J. C. 
A. Hargreaves; assistant 
honorable secretary, Syd- 
ney Allen. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
Club No. 1676. Special 
Representative: Joseph ’A. 
Ranck of Bridgeport; 
president, Chester W. 
Knipe; secretary, C. Ray 
Swattley. 

Plymouth, Michigan. Clab No. 1677. Special 
Representative: Ed. R. Lee of Wayne; president, 
George A. Smith; secretary, William Wood. 

Grants Pass, Oregon. Club No. 1678. Special 
Representative: R. A. Booth of Eugene; presi- 
dent, F. Gordon Hart; secretary, James W. Dun- 
lop. 

Cleveland, Tennessee. Club No. 1679. Special 
Representative: Lamar Billups of Chattanooga ; 
president, W. P. Lang; secretary, E. H. Graves. 

Hartford, Wisconsin. Club No. 1680. Special 
Representative: Arthur W. Lueck of Beaver 
Dam; president, Elmo W. Sawyer; secretary, 
Otto Wollner. 

. Bisbee, Arizona. Club No. 1681. Special Rep- 
resentative: R. Ed. Souers of Douglas; president, 
A. G. McGregor; secretary, Folsom Moore. 

Glassboro, New Jersey. Club No. 1682. Spe- 
cial Representative: Stacey Robbins of Pitman ; 
president, Volney B. Kandle; secretary, Meredith 
L. Abbott. 

Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1683. 
Special Representative: John G. Gaut of Greens- 
burg; president, Eugene Warden; secretary, J. 
Wylie Overly. 

Westwood, New Jersey. Club No. 1684. Spe- 
cial Representative: Will Waller of Rutherford ; 
president, George M. Levitas; secretary, Warren 
H. Stagg. 

Letchworth, England. Club No. 1685. Or- 
ganized under the auspices of District Council 
No. 9; president, H. Hurst; honorable secretary, 
Richard Haworth. 

Upper Norwood, England. Club No. 1686. 
Organized under the auspices of District Council 
No. 12; president, H. T. Wilshaw; honorable 
secretary, W. G. Cullen. 

Zeigler, Illinois. Club No. 1687. Special Rep- 
resentative: W. H. Baker of Harrisburg; presi- 
dent, L. L. Jones; secretary, Walter W. Lauter- 
bach. 

Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada. Club No. 1688. 
Special Representative: A. H. Knutson of Port 
Arthur; president, A. H. Knutson; secretary, 
F. N. Youngman. 

Newquay, England. Club No. 1689. Organized 
under the auspices of District Council No. 10; 
president, Alfred Bond; honorable secretary, H. 
Westlake. 

Nice, France. Club No. 1690. Organized un- 
der the auspices of Special Commissioner Fred 
Warren Teele; president, Rene Delamare; secre- 
tary, Paul Bailet. 

Weymouth, Massachusetts. Club No. 1691. 
Special Representative: Arthur L. McGilvray of 
Quincy ; president, Charles G. Jordan; secretary, 
Edward I. Loud. 


McGregor, Texas. Club No. 1692. Special 


Representative: Leslie Procter of Temple; presi- 
dent, Fred G. Rand; secretary, T. C. Vahren- 
kamp. 


Tomah, Wisconsin. Club No. 1693. Special 
Representative: John N. Cadby of Madison; 
president, L. M. Compton; secretary, Captain 
Howe Dinsmore. 

Royal Oak, Michigan. Club No. 1694. Special 
Representative: Arthur W. Webber of Dearborn ; 
president, Sidney D. Thomas; secretary, Harold 
E. Storz. 

Starkville, Mississippi. Club No. 1695. Spe- 
cial Representative: John Frierson of Columbus; 
president, David C. Hull; secretary, Graham T. 


Golson. 


the first to be organized in Chile. 


are given in each instance. 
Rotary expansion has been established during the past fiscal year. 
Twenty-eight countries are now represerted in Rotary. 


Since that time other Rotary clubs have been organized in 
the United States, in England, in Canada, in New Zealand, in France, 
in Chile, in Italy, and in Switzerland. 
the first club to be organized in Switzerland; and that of Valparaiso 
There are now five Rotary clubs in 
France, seventy-seven in Canada, seven in New Zealand, two in Italy, 
seven in Mexico, and one hundred and sixty-seven in Great Britain. 
The names of the presidents, secretaries, and organizers of these new 
clubs, together with other data in connection with the organization 
Indications are that a new record for cott; secretary, Edward 


Camrose, Alberta, Canada. Club No. 1696. 
Special Representative: James W. Mould of Ed- 
monton; president, R. J. Sanders; secretary, 
James K. Atkinson. 

Birmingham, Michigan. Club No. 1697. Spe- 
cial Representative: Clyde C. Maben of Wayne; 
president, George R. Averill; secretary, Charles 
B. Randall. 

South Amboy, New Jersey. Club No. 1698. 
Special Representative: Oliver Hatfield of Perth 
Amboy; president, Elmer H. Eulner; secretary, 
Harold G. Hoffman. 

Jersey, Channel Islands, England. Club No. 
1699. Organized under the auspices of District 
Council No. 11; president, J. E. Pinel ; honorable 
secretary, Arthur E. Wilkes. 

Worcester, England. Club No. 1700. Or- 
ganized under the auspices of District Council 
No. 6; president, Arthur Carlton; honorable sec- 
retary, J. Ross Mackenzie. 

Kenmore, New York. Club No. 1701. Special 
Representative: George C. Diehl of Buffalo; 
president, Frank C. Moore; secretary, Benjamin 
A, Keeney. 

Sayre, Oklahoma. Club No. 1702. Special 
Representative: R. H. Myers of Clinton; presi- 
dent, E. Hubert Gipson; secretary, W. Lando 
Ivester. 

Princeton, West Virginia. Club No. 1703. 
Special Representative: Henry K. Tice of Welch; 
president, W. S. Dangerfield; secretary, E. W. 
Anderson. 

Oroville, California. Club No. 1704. Special 
Representative: Halsey H. Dunning of Marys- 
ville; president, Wm. E. Duncan, Jr.; secretary, 
Fred N. Paxton. 

Elkton, Maryland. Club No. 1705. Special 
Representative: Leo Moore of Havre de Grace; 
president, Irvin T. Kepler; secretary, Wm. C. 
Feehly. 

Oberlin, Kansas. Club No. 1706. 
Representative: Chauncey S. Kenney of Norton; 
president, Caleb W. Smick; secretary, Lee Mea- 
dows. 

Colby, Kansas. Club No. 1707. Special Rep- 
resentative: Roland D. Wesley of Norton; presi- 
dent, Ray H. Garvey; secretary, Ray H. Crumly. 

Monticello, Illinois. Club No. 1708. Special 
Representative: Irving L. Peterson of Cham- 
paign; president, Frank MHetishee; seeretary, 
Carl S. Reed. 

Allegan, Michigan. Club No. 1709. Special 
Representative: Allen C. Frink of Kalamazoo; 
president, J. Howard Van Ness; secretary, 
Charles T. Perkins. 

Russell, Kansas. Club No. 1710. Special Rep- 
resentative: Louis Gottschick of Salina; presi- 
dent, H. H. Wentworth; secretary, Louis W. 
Banker. 

Cherokee, Oklahoma. Club No. 1711. Special 
Representative: Charles P. Cansler of Enid; 
president, S. C. Timmons; secretary, Frank J. 
Azbill. 

Hampton, Iowa. Club No. 1712. Special Rep- 
resentative: Dean W. Peisen of Eldora; presi- 
dent, J. C. Powers; secretary, Gareld Leming. 

Arlington, Massachusetts. Club No. 1713. Spe- 
cial Representative: David C. Dow of Cam- 
bridge; president, Leslie E. A. Smith; secretary, 
Frank Y. Wellington. 

Coatesville, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1714. Spe- 
cial Representative: Edwin Bartlett of Philadel- 
phia; president, Harris P. Stephenson ; secretary, 
Wm. G. Gordon. 


The Rotary club of Zurich is 


Special 


Quakertown, Pennsy.ya- 
nia. Club No. 1715. Spe. 
cial Representative: Wm. 
H. Scott of Bethlehem: 
president, Leroy A. Hille- 
grass; secretary, Charles 
H. Ortt. 

Woburn, Massachusetts. 
Club No. 1716. Special 
Representative: Albert K. 
Comins of Wakefield; 
president, Arthur H. Lins- 


Johnson. | 

Cobleskill, New York. 
Club No 1717. Special 
Representative: Arthur 
Seybolt of Oneonta; president, George D. Ryder: 
secretary, Howard J. Curtis. 

Waurika, Oklahoma. Club No. 1718. Special 
Representative: Grady Shipp of Ducan; presi- 
dent, Wesley Y. Dilley; secretary, Robert R. 
Pruet. 

Granville, New York. Club No. 1719. Special 
Representative: Charles V. Peters of Glens Falls: 
president, William J. Norton; secretary, Irving 
Wynkoop. 

Kewaunee, Wisconsin. Club No. 1720. Special 
Representative: H. M. Fetzer of Sturgeon Bay; 
president, Chas. G. Campbell; secretary, Leo W. 
Breummer. 

Urbana, Illinois. Club No. 1721. Special Rep- 
resentative: O. F. Clark of Champaign; presi- 
dent, Charles M. Thompson; secretary, G. H 
Radebaugh. 

Franklin, Virginia. Club No. 1722. Special 
Representative: James E. McLemore of Suffolk: 
president, Paul Scarborough ; secretary, J. Edgar 
Weede. 

Mechanicville, New York. Club No. 1723. 
Special Representative: Cornelius O. Smith of 
Troy; president, Evan E. Jones; secretary, Enos 
A. Murphy. 

Murray, Kentucky. Club No. 1724. Special 
Representative: Schultz Riggs of Paducah; 
president, Orlando T. Hale; secretary, Oliver L. 
Boren. 

Bristol, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1725. Special 
Representative: E. Stanley Bowers of Philadel- 
phia; president, James H. Brooks; secretary, 
N. B. Bertolette. 

Crandon, Wisconsin. Club No. 1726. Special 
Representative: L. A. Leadbetter of Rhinelander : 
president, H. P. Keith; secretary, W. S. Row- 
linson. 

Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. Ciub No. 1727 
Special Representative: Harry Mong of Cham- 
bersburg ; president, Paul B. Noftsker ; secretary, 
Sydney M. Boher. 

Mullens, West Virginia. Club No. 1728. Spe- 
cial Representative: Malcolm B. Smith of Beck- 
ley; president, Clarence Haven Koontz; secre- 
tary, Benjamin L. Depew. 

Oceanside, California. Club No. 1729. Spe- 
cial Representative: Albert Seott of San Diego; 
president, C. T. McKeehan; secretary, Ed. A 
Walsh. 

Adel, Iowa. Club No. 1730. Special Repre- 
sentative: Morton Lyon of Perry; president 
E. R. Orr; secretary, Russell H. Luther. 

Bessemer, Michigan. Club No. 1731. Specia! 
Representative: John D. Patrick of Ironwood ; 
president, Walter F. Truettner; secretary, 
Charles R. Cobb. 

Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee. Club No. 1732. Spe- 
cial Representative: Walter D. Hastings of 
Columbia; president, Hinton G. Kittrell; secre- 
tary, S. Edmund Stephens. 

Tonopah, Nevada. Club No. 1733. Specia 
Representative: Cecil W. Creel of Reno; pre 
dent, George A. Southworth; secretary, Thomas 
Lindsay. 

Invercargill, New Zealand. Club No. 1734 
Organization work completed by Special Comm 
sioner George Fowlds; president, William Ma 
alister ; secretary, Denniston Cuthbertson. 

Wynnewood, Oklahoma. Club No. 1735. Sp:- 
cial Representative: Herbert Taylor of Pau 
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president, Ernest L. Keys; secretary, 
S. Shackelford. 
ste, Italy. Club No. 1736. Organization 
mpleted by Special Commissioner Fred 
: president, Victor A. Amodeo; secre- 
ant A. Greenham. 
vanui, New Zealand. Club No. 1737. Or- 
on work completed by Special Commis- 
George Fowlds; president, Louis Cohen ; 
le secretary, Edwin M. Silk. 
ville, Mississippi. Club No. 1738. Special 
ntative: John L. Johnson of Hatties- 
J. M. Arnold; secretary, D. 
Robinson. : 
irlington, Wisconsin. Club No. 1739. Spe- 
resentative: J. B. Crouch of Waukesha; 
Fred L. Witter; secretary, Theodore 


president, 


Vicksburg, Michigan. Club No. 1740. Special 
entative: Willard E. Rupe of Sturgis; 
lent, John A. Daugherty; secretary, 
G. Porter. 
fasontown, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1741. 
al Representative: H. B. Messmore of 
Brownsville; president, John L. Messmore; sec- 
ry, Paul D. Howard. 
Pass Christian, Mississippi. Club No. 1742. 
Special Representative: Richard G. Cox of Gulf- 
president, A. R. Robertson; secretary, T. 
J. Grayson. 
Monroe, Michigan. Club No. 1743. Special 
Representative: George Lewis of Ann Arbor ; 
esident, Archie W. Stitt; secretary, Francis 
E. Meade. 
Alhambra, California. Club No. 1744. Special 
William E. Burke of Los An- 
Clark; secretary, 


Representative: 
eles; president, Wm. J. 


The ymas L. Kerr. 
Club No. 


White River Junction, Vermont. 
745. Special Representative: Ralph Kiniry of 
Claremont, New Hampshire; president, James 


secretary, Alban J. Parker. 

Michigan. Club No. 1746. Special 
Theron S. Langford of Ann 
Wm. H. Cansfield; secretary, 


F. Dewey; 
Howell, 
Representative : 
Arbor; president, 
John S. Page. 
Carrollton, Ohio. Club No. 1747. Special 
John G. Belknap of Steuben- 


Representative: 
, James I. Lore; secretary, Floyd 


ille; president 
I. Lower. 
Wiggins, Mississippi. Club No. 1748. Special 
Representative: John L. Johnson of Hatties- 

burg; president, Sterling S. Mincy; secretary, 

Erwin Montgomery Graham. 

Lumberton, Mississippi. Club No. 1749. Spe- 

ial Representative: Tom C. Hannah of Hatties- 
burg; president, Robert W. Hinton, Jr.; secre- 
tary, H. C. Yawn. 

Stoughton, Wisconsin. Club No. 1750. Spe- 
ial Representative: J. W. Jackson of Madison ; 
president, Matthew L. Gregerson; secretary, Ray 
W. Patterson. 

Morrison, Illinois. Club No. 1751. Special 
Representative: Charles J. Stahl of Sterling: 
president, Samuel M. McCalmont; secretary, 
Glenn D. Smith. 

Saratoga Springs, New York. Club No. 1752. 
Special Representative: John Knickerbacker of 
Troy; president, Benj. K. Walbridge; secretary. 
Edgar D. Starbuck. 

Clairton, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1753. Spe- 
ial Representative: Alex Rankin of McKees- 
port; president, J. B. Marston; secretary, E. F. 
Obley. 

Cartersville, Georgia. Club No. 1754. Special 
Representative: Ralph Northcutt of Marietta; 
president, Henry B. Robertson; secretary, Mil- 
ton L. Fleetwood. 

Centralia, Missouri. Club No. 1755. Special 
Representative: Fred A. Morris of Mexico; presi- 
lent, A. B. Chance; secretary, Warren N. 
Shelledy. 

Winnetka, Illinois. Club No. 1756. Special 
esentatives: Tom M. Brude of Chicago, 
yd Bateman of Chicago; president, Frede- 
E. Clark; secretary, Harold D. Hill. 

Eunice, Louisiana. Club No. 1757. Special 
resentative: L. A. Andrepont of Opelousas ; 
ident, Geo. T. Guillet ; see’y, R. Keys Norris. 

Philipsburg, Montana. Club No. 1758. Spe- 
| Representative: Albert Nadeau of Ana- 

Ralph S. Blitz; secretary, 


la; president, 

ey M. Price. 

Dover, New Hampshire. Club No. 1759. Spe- 
Representative: Frank D. Butler of Ports- 
th; president, David C. McIntosh; secretary, 
les W. Hills. 

‘entville, N. S., Canada. Club No. 1760. Spe- 
Representative: G. Prescott Baker of Yar- 
h: president, Herbert Oyler; secretary, D. 


toss, 


Representative : 
president, J. 


Representative: 
president, 
G. Murray. 


cial Representative: 
gary ; president, Clifford J. Wilkinson; secretary, 
Clifford I. 
Columbus, Wisconsin. Club No. 1764. Spe- 
cial Representative: W. F. Reichardt of Water- 
town; president, W. L. Fritz; 
C. Partch. 

Piedmont, West Virginia. Club No. 1765. Spe- 
cial Representative: 
Md.; president, 
C. Amer Suter, Jr. 
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Bedford, Virginia. Club No. 1761. Special 
W. W. Dickerson of Lynchburg; 
A. Clark; secretary, J. L. Borden. 
Gallatin, Missouri. Club No. 1762. Special 
Elmore Lail of Chillicothe; 
Marshall A. Smith; secretary, Guy 


Stettler, Alberta, Canada. Club No. 1763. Spe- 
James W. Davidson of Cal- 


Miller. 

secretary, LeRoy 
George Stern of Frostburg, 
Robert E. Kimmel; secretary 


Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1766. 


Special Representative: 
quehoning ; 
retary, Clarence S. Weiler. 


cial Representative: 
ens; president, Wm. H. 
Wendell L. Huntzinger. 


cial Representative: 
Chico; president, 
tary, Carl J. 


cial Representative: 
ens; president, Wm. H. 
Arthur J. Scott. 

1770. Special Representative: 
of Pittsfield ; 


retary, Harold Ransehousen. 


tion work completed by 
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the Golfrite Driver) 







Golfrite Spoon 
Of precisely the same 
> balance as the driver and 
brassie, but with face 
made at spoon angle and 


the base at the spoon 
slope. 


HERE is a feel in 

models that gives driving confidence. 
Possibly this is why the Golfrites in two 
short years have become so popalar that 
we have found it almost impossible 
keep up to orders. 
Only the finest quality materials go into 
their making. | One shaft in a thousand is 


fe al ir pre r favorite 


sons of play ~ lemonstrated that 
have the tendency to counteract both sli 
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Golfrite Driver 


A dreadnaught in play—built 
to perfect your driving day 
in and day out. 


these Golfrite 
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Clarence Toole of Nes- 
president, J. Edward Waaser; sec- 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1767. Spe- 
Frank Runyeon of Read- 
Mannel; secretary, 


Red Bluff, California. Club No. 1768. Spe 
Jas. F. Van Loben Sels of 
George B. Champlin; secre- 
Wheatley. 

Marine Ciiy, Michigan. Club No. 1769. Spe- 
Ralph Hotten of Mt. Clem- 


Mannel; secretary, 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts. Club No. 
Gilbert M. Brewer 
Robert O. 


president, Harper; sec- 


Valparaiso, Chile. Club No. 1771. Organiza- 


Special Commissioner 


No need of 


carrying ‘“‘a spare driver” ag \ 
when you own a Golfrite. <i \ 
{ 
(Aq 
YW 
O° 20m gee mews oy 


Golfrite I Brassie 


Perfected because of the de- 
mand of those who learned 
the driver’s merit and re- 
quired a brassie mate for it. 





The sole of specially prepared 


selected. 
aluminum, the selected calf grip, the ivor 


face with red fibre pegs—these finest of 
materials are built with the most expert 
care and workmanship into a club that 
feels as good as it looks and functions as 
good as it feels. 
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Herbert P. Coates; president, Jose Fabres Pinto; 
secretary, Agustin E. Turner. 

Cape Charles, Virginia. Club No. 1772. Spe- 
cial Representative: John Weymouth of Hamp- 
ton; president, Guy L. Webster ; secretary, David 
W. Peters. 

Torreon, Coah., Mexico. Club No. 1773. Or- 
ganized under the auspices of Governor Nelson 
O. Rhoades; president, Eduardo Orvananos ; sec- 
retary, Joaquin Moreno. 

Downey, California. Club No. 1774. Special 
Representative: William J. Currer of Los An- 
geles; president, Ernest S. Hass; secretary, 
George H. Clark. 

Manistee, Michigan. Club No. 1775. Special 
Representative: Glen W. Power of Traverse 
City ; president, John H. Rademaker ; secretary, 
Edward V. Vollmer. 

Fillmore, California. Club No. 1776. Spe- 
cial Representative: S. B. Taylor of Santa 
Paula; president, Fergus L. Fairbanks; secre- 
tary, George U. Gammon. 

Doylestown, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1777. 
Special Representative: Chester W. Knipe of 
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Lansdale; president, Webster S. Achey; secre- 
tary, Charles F. Freeman. 

Marengo, Iowa. Club No. 1778. Special Rep- 
resentative: James Park of Belle Plaine; presi- 
dent, Frank Sperry Cook; secretary, Robert 
Raymond Hibbs. 

Nelsonville, Ohio. Club No. 1779. Special 
Representative: H. M. Whitcraft of Logan; 
president, George R. Robinson; secretary, Orley 
A. Rider. 

Redding, California. Club No. 1780. Spe- 
cial Representative: Frederick J. Rose of Chico; 
president, Jesse W. Carter; secretary, Leslie 
Engram. 

Drumheller, Alberta, Canada. Club No. 1781. 
Special Representative: Jas. W. Davidson of 
Calgary; president, Robert J. Johnston; secre- 
tary, John W. Cummer. 

Auburn, California. Club No. 1782. Special 
Representative: Milton Ferguson of Sacramento ; 
president, Wm. Grant Lee; secretary, James D. 
Stewart. 

Bishop Auckland, England. Club No. 1783. 
Organized under the auspices of District Coun- 





July, i924 


cil No. 3; president, Matthew H. Kellett. hon. 
orary secretary, Joseph E. Dunn. 

Zurich, Switzerland. Club No. 1784. Orvan- 
ization work completed by Special Commis: jone; 
Fred W. Teele; president, Hugo E. Prager : sec. 
retary, Karl Sender. 

Galax, Virginia. Club No. 1785. Special Rep. 
resentative: DeWitt B. Mullens of Pulaski: 
president, Charles L. Baumgardner ; secretary, 
Michael R. Crabill. 

Yale, Oklahoma. Club No. 1786.  Specia| 
Representative: Julius Hansen of Cushing; 
president, C. R. Virtue; secretary, James A. 
Vandervoort. 

Palmer, Massachusetts. Club No. 1787.  Spe- 
cial Representative: Herbert Shaw of Spring- 
field; president, Theodore A. Norman; secre. 
tary, Nelson L. Jarvis. 

Bad Axe, Michigan. Club No. 1788. Special 
Representative: John M. Barringer of Filin:: 
president, Charles B. Morden; secretary, James 
L. Burgess. 


Among Our Letters 


oil that smooths the road to supreme 
effort. 

Primarily Rotary makes better men. 
Most men have in their hearts the de- 
sire to be big-hearted, broad-minded 
men. Some of us do not know how. 
Rotary teaches us. It does this in New 
York and Chicago. No less effectually 
does it attain a similar end in the small 
club of Fulton, Missouri. If there is 
any organization in the world which 
lias set for itself a greater achievement, 
which can render a higher and more 
enduring service to mankind, than to 
make better men we have never heard 
of it. 

Through no other agency than the 
contagious inspiration to live the ideals 
of Rotary that emanates from the in- 
dividual Rotarian, and emanates be- 
cause of the fact that he is a Rotarian, 
we are firmly convinced that any Ro- 
tary club, as a club, could absolutely 
eliminate all applied Rotary as an or- 
ganization of the whole, and yet be an 
outstanding success, a thousand times 
justifying its right to live in the com- 
munity. It is no discredit to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce that it could not do 
as much. It merely emphasizes the 
fact that the objectives of the two or- 
ganizations are not as one, and that 
the goals are reached in unlike manner. 

It has been said that Rotary is an 
attitude of mind; that it is a philoso- 
phy of life; that it is life disrobed of 
selfishness; that it is the practical ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule; that it is 
an intangible satisfying something that 
draws us into the highway of right 
living. It is each of these things; it is 
all of these combined; it is greater than 
the total of its definitions; it is Rotary. 
It is not a Chamber of Commerce. 

There are ever those who, by defini- 
tion, would confine within narrow 
bounds a thing as broad as life itself, 
and thus withdraw its very life-blood. 
There are even those who would cast 
it aside in its entirety. But the won- 
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derful tribute to the solidarity, the 
saneness and worthiness of Rotary is 
that, unscathed, it goes quietly march- 
ing on and on, a mighty force ever 
growing in volume, ever massing power 
for good. 

Long Live the Chamber of Com- 
merce! Long Live Rotary! 

BURLIE McCuBBIN, 
Secretary, Rotary Club of Fulton, Mo. 


There Is No Overlapping 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 


I have just read the letter of William 
J. Walker, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in THE ROTARIAN for April, and, 
while I do not like to disagree with a 
member of the profession, I feel that it 
it only fair that more than one side of 
the situation regarding the relationship 
of service clubs and chambers of com- 
merce be stated. While my affiliation 
with the Rotary club has been less than 
two years, my contact as secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce with various 
service clubs has covered a period of 
nearly eight years. 

The task is not completed. True, the 
war is over, but the need of community 
organizations is just as great at the 
present time as it was during the war; 
and the service club is a very impor- 
tant factor in this organization. The 
Chamber of Commerce is all that Mr. 
Walker says it is, and more; but the 
service club is where worth-while ideas 
are formulated which are later worked 
out through the leadership of these 
same service club men in the Chamber 
of Commerce. Both the luncheon clubs 
and the Chamber of Commerce build 
leaders, but the chamber cannot create 
the same social atmosphere that is cre- 
ated by the service club, because its 
meetings are primarily for business 
purposes and there cannot be the same 
feeling of joviality as at the service 
club. 


There is no overlapping. There is no 
conflict between the service club and the 
Chamber of Commerce. The service 
clubs train their members to be better 
citizens and better Chamber of Com- 
merce members. As a matter of fact, 
the service clubs have been responsible 
for the organization of chambers of 
commerce in many cities and towns 
throughout the country. 

Now let us define the Chamber of 
Commerce and the service club. First, 
a Chamber of Commerce is an associa- 
tion of all the business men of the com- 
munity and others who are interested 
in their community for the purpose of 
furthering civic, commercial, and indus- 
trial interests. It is organized in such 
a way, with its paid staff, governing 
board, and committees, that it can in- 
vestigate carefully proposals for the 
betterment of civic or business life, 
gathering all the pertinent facts, co- 
ordinating conflicting viewpoints an! 
opinions, and arriving at a course of 
action to be pursued. It is representa- 
tive of all interests in the community, 
and through long years has devised and 
perfected sound methods of procedure. 

The service club on the other hand is 
composed of a limited group of busi- 
ness men and is essentially a forum for 
discussion and for the interchange of 
information. The club lacks the busi- 
ness organization of a Chamber of Com- 
merce and is not equipped, therefore, to 
act in the chamber’s place. The ideas 
gathered in the service clubs shoul’ 
become deeds through the Chamber of 
Commerce. The clubs should present to 
the chamber matters that they fee! 
should be undertaken and the board of 
directors of the chamber consider these 
proposals just as they would consider 
them if coming from any of the com- 
mittees of the chamber. 

Every service club recommends to 
members that they become affiliated 
with the Chamber of Commerce. Rota: y 
International says, “Support the Cha™- 
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Commerce. This means more 
ining and paying dues and per- 
-orking occasionally. It means 
ng’ yourself in aiding the Cham- 
Commerce to make your city a 
yetter than you found it.” In that 
nce, Rotary has sounded the key- 
f the relationship between cham- 
of commerce and service clubs. 
ideas gathered in Rotary and else- 
e should become deeds through the 
ber. Kiwanis International says, 
thoroughly believe and heartily 
mmend that all Kiwanians affiliate 
and give hearty support to their 

| Chamber of Commerce.” Interna- 
nal Association of Civitan Clubs 
. “Be a member of your Chamber 

* Commerce and co-operate with it at 

ny and all times in any and every way 
possible.” Lions International, “Every 
Lion should affiliate with the Chamber 
of Commerce.” Internationa] Optimists 
Club, “The civie club is not intended to, 
should not, and does not attempt to fill 
the place of the Chamber of Commerce 
under any circumstances. It is more 
personal and social in its relationship, 
whereas the central organization 
(Chamber of Commerce) is designed 
and intended to meet the general needs 
of the whole community, which the civic 
clubs cannot undertake to do.” Ex- 
chance Club International, “Make the 
Exchange Club a strong right arm of 
the Chamber of Commerce and there is 
no limit to the things that may be 
accomplished for the general good.” 
And the other service clubs, I believe, 
have expressed themselves in a no less 
forceful way as to their relations with 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Now as to the cost of affiliation with 
the service club. In no town does it 
cost a man more than fifteen cents a 
lay to be a member of his Chamber of 
Commerce and a luncheon club. Any 
man who is eligible for membership in 
the service club and the Chamber of 
Commerce can afford the price of one 
cigar a day for a membership in these 
two bodies. 

Is there a question that too much 
organization and too many organiza- 
tions are harmful? It may be a debat- 
ble question, but a man belongs to the 
number of organizations that he needs, 
the Chamber of Commerce, a service 

ib, a golf club, perhaps, and church. 
Does he need to take all of his time 














ay from business in order to be asso- | 


ited with these organizations? On 

contrary, does not his affiliation 
th these organizations make him a 
er business man, and, incidentally, 
ke business better for him? 


The contention that service clubs in 
small town are now a fifth wheel is 
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rather far-fetched. Rather than a fifth 
wheel, the luncheon club is one of the 
most important parts of the mechanism 
of the community. It is a generator of 
power for good in the community, and 
of inestimable aid to the Chamber of 
Commerce, in that it develops leaders 
and teaches men the proper relationship 
between each other in business. 

I have yet to see a service club com- 
posed of “small distrustful groups.” I 
have seen the co-operation between 
service clubs and the Chamber of Com- 
merce increase with the formation of 
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more service clubs, and the realization 
of the members therein of the necessity 
of their affiliation with the Chamber of 
Commerce in order to further the wel- 
fare of their community. 

My Fellow-Secretary Walker has a 
right to his opinion as I have a right to 
mine, and perhaps he may be able to 
convince me that I am wrong, but I 
stand behind what I have said and 
thoroughly believe it. 

Harry L. Napo, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Rotary Club, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Industry Demands a Record 
of lts Achievements 


That record must be accurate 
complete and lasting. Lacking 
any one of these three require- 
ments it is a failure—it becomes 
a weak link in a strong chain. 
The value of permanence in of- 
fice and shop records can never be 
over-estimated. The very suc- 
cess of the business depends upon 
if. 


Copies of letters, forms, costs, 
contracts, legal papers, business 
correspondence and records of all 
business activities are at their 
best when kept on Esteeck THIN 
Papers. Cheap substitutes fail 
in their information at the critical 
moment. Records are the very 
life of industry. Make them 
permanent—they will serve you 
well. 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for Permanence 


WATERMARKED 

and made from high grade, new rags 
FIDELITY ONION SKIN 

EMCO ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 
AND NINE OTHER GRADES 
Colors for duplicate, triplicate and any multi-printed forms 





Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 


Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
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Boys’ Week: A New Chapter in Civics 


bility of the city’s welfare was upon 
them. The boy council recommended to 
the former council that certain improve- 
ments should be made as soon as pos- 
sible, as paving the streets to the high 
school, provide for a new park for the 
children of our city, to have free text- 
books, charge no tuition fee in all the 
schools of our city. The boys as a 
whole feel that they are the ones to 
straighten out our city and to get it 
started right. It has been a great help 
to me because I have realized as never 
before how much it means to have all 
the boys of our town ready to back you 
up, what they expect of a leader, and 
the qualities that he must have to hold 
their favor. 


Lawrence Daves, Boy Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Evansville, 
Ind., says in addition to other things: 


All the boys connected with the proj- 
ect thought it the best possible method 
of acquainting the boys with the work 
and duties of the men whose places 
they tried to fill. All those who par- 
ticipated were very much _ interested, 
and I think that the more boys there 
are who take part, the more interest 


+ there will be, and the greater the bene- 


fits will be. 


N Altoona, Pa., “Mayor” Ritchey and 

his boy council made some excellent 
suggestions and these can be best shown 
by giving an excerpt of the minutes of 
this particular council meeting: 


“Mayor” Ritchey laid before the 
council the question of more and bet- 
ter playgrounds for the city, speaking 
briefly on the subject. 


“We boys feel the need of more and 
better facilities for recreation,” said he. 
“It is noticeable that there are many 
vacant lots and these with the consent 
of the owners may be secured and made 
available for the children, which will be 
far better than to permit them to roam 
heedlessly over the streets in constant 
danger of being run over by automo- 
biles. i 

“In the winter, water could be turned 
on them, making them available for 
skating. Altoona is a growing city and 
should have more and better play- 
grounds. Attention should likewise be 
given to the question of taking better 
care of shade trees.” 


“Councilman” Smith advocated mak- 
ing provision for public golf and tennis 
grounds, asserting that the grown-ups 
as well as the children need facilities 
for recreation. There should be more 
ball grounds where the younger boys 
might play ball. 

“Councilman” Varner also spoke on 
behalf of better playground facilities as 
a means of lessening accidents on the 
streets. 

At this point “Mayor” Ritchey asked 
“Solicitor” Trostle for an opinion as to 
the means of getting possession of the 
vacant lots. He replied by saying that 
the council could get the ground by 
right of eminent domain through con- 
demnation proceedings. 

“Councilman’ Thomas advocated buy- 
ing ground in the suburbs where it is 
not so costly, and Mr. Varner referred 
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to a couple of lots in his neighborhood 
that can be readily obtained, the lots 
being the property of a church, which 
has no use for them. 

“Councilman” Richardson advocated 
the annexation of Eldorado, Roselawn 
and Llyswen to the city. He contended 
that the taxes they would bring to the 
city treasury would be ample to take 
care of the utilities with which they 
would have to be supplied. The elimi- 
nation of bill boards was also advocated. 


In concluding the session “Mayor” 
Ritchey said that the keynote of their 
session was the desire for a better and 
a healthier city. 


Jackson Emery Nichols, boy mayor 
of San Francisco, writes of his impres- 
sions of Boys Week as follows: 


In my opinion “Boys’ Week” is the 
greatest nation-wide movement ever 
conceived for the good of the boy. It 
brings not only those boys who are 
chosen as the city officials, but also the 
thousands of school children in the dif- 
ferent cities, in touch with the biggest 
men in their respective localities and 
shows the boys that they are not being 
forgotten. Besides this, it stirs up a 
closer palship between father and son, 
and interests the entire boy population 
in the affairs of the national govern- 
ment, but above all, it creates an inter- 
est of the entire nation in the boy, the 
future citizen of America, and “the na- 
tion’s greatest asset.” 


In 1920 I believe that some six cities 
in the United States held “Boys Week,” 
however, four years later, in 1924, some 
six hundred cities, not only in the 
United States, but in Europe, were en- 
thusiastically celebrating this great 
week. What has caused this growth? 
It has been the whole-hearted self- 
sacrifice and tremendous interest and 
backing shown by thousands of men’s 
clubs all over the United States, led, 
I am glad to say, by the “Rotary Inter- 
national.” In other words, the business 
men of today have made this celebration 
of the business men of tomorrow a suc- 
cess, and I look to see this great move- 
ment become an international affair 
celebrated by every city in the United 
States and by every country in the 
world within ten years. If my prophecy 
comes true, it will mean more than 
words can express for the good of the 
boy and for the betterment of the 
world. 


In behalf of the children of San 
Francisco, I want to thank you for the 
interest you have shown in “Boys’ 
Week” in this city, and through you I 
want to congratulate the “Rotary Inter- 
national” in the way it has gotten be- 
hind “Boys’ Week” and made it a suc- 
cess, and in the selection of its slogan— 
“Service Above Self. He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best.” 


[N many places boys were responsible 

for newspaper articles and in a few 
places wrote editorials. One of the boy 
editors of the Westporter- Herald 
(Westport, Conn.) wrote on “How Much 


Is a Boy Worth?” Part of this very 
excellent editorial follows: 

Would you like to be held responsible 
for answering that question? How 
many long hours would you ponder the 
question before you answered it? If the 
boy were some other man’s son you 
might attempt to set a money value 
on him; but if he is your son your 
answer would be, “He is worth more 
than all the property in Westport—or 
the world, to me.” And your answer 
would be from your heart, yet many 
boys receive far less of Dad’s thought 
and attention than his property does. 


Do you often wonder what your boy 
will be like when he grows up—what 
the next generation will be like? The 
answer to that is simple indeed; the 
next generation will be what this gene- 
ration trains it to be. These boys of 
ours will hold the destiny of tomorrow 
in their hands. They will determine 
the quality of future citizenship, busi- 
ness, political and moral life. We must 
develop the integrity, industry, faith 
and service in the lives of our boys 
if we would safeguard the future. 


Boys have power “to let.” They 
abound in physical vitality and having 
many unspent years, they constitute in- 
comparably our most valuable asset. 
However, they are very susceptible to 
impressions. Therefore, let us give them 
only good impressions, remembering 
that any idea or ideals which we wish 
to see dominate our nation must first 
lay hold of thoughtful boys. 

In all their letters, newspaper ar- 
ticles, and editorials it is apparent that 
the boys themselves have realized the 
importance of getting an insight into 
the future and are willing to assume 
the responsibility if given the oppor- 
tunity. Boys’ Week has presented the 
opportunity for a few days. The boys 
now have had a glimpse of the work, 
the obligations, and the duties of pub- 
lic officials, but they are asking for a 
further chance to study and develop. 

It has been truly said that the vaga- 
bondage of the world begins in neg- 
lected boyhood. There need be no 
vagabondage—no waste of assets—no 
dissipating of vigor and energy if the 
lessons which have been brought to us 
during Boys’ Week have been well 
grounded, if the seeds of interest have 
fallen on fertile ground. We should 
continue the aim of the week, “to in- 
terest everyone in boys,” stimulating 
public opinion as to the time value of 
affording every boy the opportunity to 
attain his full mental, physical, an. 
moral development. ‘We must see that 
every boy gets a square deal.” 

Stop, Look and Listen. Review the 
ideals of today and “remember that any 
ideal which we wish to dominate our 
nation must first lay hold of though’ 
ful boys.” The future is in their hand 
It will be what this generation inspire 
it to be. 
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er all, a small matter and all 

embers of every club could be 

py group of turtle doves with- 

uitigating to any appreciable ex- 

the harshness and bitterness of 

n the teeming world of men. *(I 

» that the oasis in the desert and 

ighthouse on the rocky coast are 

, valuable.) Even this relatively small 

but thoroughly good idea (of goodfel- 

hip) breaks down in its wider 

ect if each Rotarian does not carry 

it to his own business six days a week, 

| to his clients, customers, suppliers, 

| competitors in his own line. That 

brings me back to my lunacy for it has 

brought me back to the Rotarian’s own 

business. All really fundamental con- 

ceptions relative to Rotary must bring 

you there; in fact that should be the 
acid test of any Rotary conception. 


TOW if Rotary is to be judged by the 
“~™“ conduct of the individual Rotarian 
in his business and social relationships 
it seems to me that great difficulties will 
be encountered. (This is where I am 
most open to attack; where my armor 
is weakest. I give my critics a present 
of the information.) What is Rotary 
to say about a Rotarian going bank- 
rupt? about a Rotarian who obviously 
and patently fails to take Rotary to his 
business, and who has not the least de- 
sire to do so? What is Rotary to say 
to the Rotarian who is known to be 
close-fisted in the matter of wages?—to 
the one who is “too smart for honor” 
in business deals?—to a third who is 
harsh, dictatorial, and inconsiderate to 
all over whom he has authority?—to 
the sweater,—to the skinflint,—to the 
hob-nailed soul of the human steam- 
roller whose Bible is “Get on” and 
whose Heaven is “‘Got”? 

One may say that our method of se- 
lection prevents such’ men entering 
Rotary, and I answer first “not invari- 
ably’ and second, “Men have been 
known to deteriorate, and good men 
sometimes become bad ones.” 


If, therefore, Rotary in the future, 
s to be judged by Rotarians; if the 
real triangle is Rotary, the Rotarian, 
nd the business, it does seem that some 
form of oversight is called for. And 
that’s where this generation of Rota- 
ians will puncture my balloon. 


Oversight! Inquisition! Board of 
Inquiry, judge, jury, sentence of ex- 
pulsion, return of badge and charter, 
and all the horrid implements of ab- 
hored torture; Can’t I hear Rotarians 
saying, “Nix on this probating-needle 
idea; none of your nosey inquisitiveness 
with me. Hands off my private life and 
off my business life. I’ll only ring with 
your tuning-fork if it suits me. A good 
cheerful luncheon once a week is all 
right; boys work is a capital idea; a 
convention is simply splendid. But if 
you begin to look over my shoulder 
when I’m doing my business or deal- 
ing with my employees, you’ll go home 
in an ambulance.” 

I know that in a general way the an- 
swer to all this is anticipated in our 
rules, resolutions, and printed matter, 
but hitherto Rotary has not had such 
a close and vital relationship to the 
business of the Rotarian as is contem- 
plated in my program and consequently 
it has not been necessary to discuss 
seriously the difficulties I now specify. 
That they are real lions in the path I 
most readily confess. How to get round 


them or through them or rid of them | 


I’m quite unable to say. 

In every efficient club each member’s 
record is periodically reviewed by the 
council of the club in two respects: 
First, with reference to his attendance, 
and, second, with regard to his record 
of service and willingness to serve. 

My suggested program involves, in 
addition to the things mentioned in my 
former articles, a simple addition to 
these two above-mentioned inquiries— 
namely, that each Rotarian should be 
required to indicate periodicaly (in 
writing or otherwise) in what ways he 
has taken Rotary to his business; how 
it is succeeding and what help, if any, 
his club can give him to assist in mak- 
ing the Rotary application to his busi- 
ness more effective. 

Rotary, properly understood is a 
high calling and only a real man can 
be a good Rotarian. It is a light in the 
darkness of a disturbed economic sea; 
an answer alike to the non-progressive 
and to the destroyer of society in its 
present form; a calm voice of sanity, 
knowledge, and experience sounding in 
all the nations of the earth, saying “I 
serve.” 





[> greatest resources today are human resources— 


not resources of iron, copper, and lumber. The great 


need of the hour is to strengthen this human founda- 


tion, and business men are the group that can do it. 


-Roger Babson. 
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learn the “priceless” shaving 
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Duplex Blades. 

The first few shaves repaid 
them many times over. Until a 
man has actually tested these 
long, super-keen blades, he can- 
not realize what a_ difference 
they make in comfort —in 
smoothness—in speed 

Their proof is evident in the 
well-groomed, clean-shaven ap- 
pearance of every regular in the 
vast army of 12 million Durham- 
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the Northwest. This council draws its 
membership from Buhl, Twin Falls, 
Burley and Rupert, and the Scout mem- 
bership has been increased from a lit- 
tle more than one hundred to about 
seven hundred. 

Buhl Rotary is especially proud of 
the help it was able to give to 13-year- 
old Karl Peterson. Born with a phy- 
sical defect which doctors had declared 
beyond relief, he came to the attention 
of the Business Girls’ Club when he 
was compelled to leave school. The 
Business Girls brought the case to the 
attention of the Rotarians and Karl was 
sent to a Salt Lake hospital. When no 
material benefit resulted he was sent to 
the famous Mayo brothers at Rochester, 
Minn. Here it developed that his case 
was so unusual that Dr. Charles Mayo 
himself became interested in it, the 
operation required being both delicate 
and dangerous. However, it was suc- 
cessfully accomplished and Karl is now 
growing strong at home and preparing 
to take his place in society. 

The Business Girls deserve a lot of 
credit in this case as they helped until 
the self-appointed task was finished. 


These Girls Took Home 
The Bacon 


ANAHEIM, CAL.—The local Rotarians 
promoted a “Get Better Acquainted” 
party when the four luncheon clubs of 
the city, Business Girls, Kiwanis, Lions 
and Rotary, spent some happy hours 
together. Two weeks in advance of the 
party, each club was notified that there 
would be a valuable prize awarded to 
the club putting on the best fifteen- 
minute stunt. It was emphasized that 
this prize would be something which 
any club might be proud to win and 
exhibit, that this was the first party 


of the kind, and the prize would estab-: 


lish a precedent for succeeding com- 
mittees. The clubs schemed in secret— 
each afraid that their competitors 
would discover what was being planned. 
The stunts were indeed good and the 
Business Girls won the prize. The Ro- 
tarians staged a mock wedding, in 
which three members representing the 
three men’s clubs were married to a 
Rotarian representing the Business 
Girls. A 265-pound “flower girl,” a 
“bride” and a “bridesmaid” evoked 
much comment from the audience. 

The prize was a pig. A fat little 
black pig, all equipped with red rib- 
bons and harness. The prize was 
solemnly awarded and the audience 
rocked with laughter. Later the party 
chairman and his one confederate were 
given credit for having kept their 
secret so well. 


An Attendance Plan 
That Brings Results 


LANSING, MicuH.—The Lansing Ro- 
tary Club has a plan for stimulating 
attendance which has worked well and 
which has attracted considerable at. 
tention from other clubs in the district. 
This plan was formulated by Rotarian 
H. D. Hill and improved by Dwight 
Gardener, who succeeded Rotarian Hil! 
as chairman of the attendance com- 
mittee. Here is a brief outline of their 
scheme: 


The successful promotion of regular 
attendance requires: First, interesting 
meetings; second, that the matter of 
regular attendance be kept constantly 
in the foreground. The Lansing Ro- 
tary Club meetings have always been 
interesting but since the adoption of 
the present attendance plan the per- 
centage of attendance has increased 
from around 70 to better than 90 aver- 
age for 1923-24. 

So many requests have been made 
for explanation of the plan that it is 
given complete publicity. 

A badge or medallion about 3% 
inches in diameter bearing the Rotary 
wheel, the name, nickname and classi- 
fication of the member was adopted. 
Pieces of colored ribbon are attached 
to the back of the badge and hang be- 
low it two or three inches. Different 
colors indicate the wearer’s standing. 
Purple and white indicate that the 
wearer has attended every meeting thus 
far of the calendar year. 

Purple alone is worn by those who 
attended all the meetings of the pre- 
ceding month. 

Green is worn by those who missed 
one meeting during the _ preceding 
month. 

Red by those who missed two meet- 
ings, and yellow by those who missed 
three or more. 

The ribbons are changed on the 
badges of all those whose standing has 
changed, before the first meeting of 
each month, and much jubilation is 
registered by the proud wearers of 
honorable colors and disgust and shame 
by the delinquents. 

Nothing but personal presence counts. 
Excused absence, sickness, or other ex- 
cuses count for nothing. 

The attendance committee has full 
charge of the records and show no 
favor. 

Various stunts designed to make life 
miserable for the wearers of “delin 
quent” colors are worked, which stim 
ulate a desire for more honorable colors. 

To remind an absentee that he wa 
missed from the meeting, a blue car’ 
signed by the secretary and chairma! 
of the Attendance Committee is maile: 
him in an envelope after the meetin: 

To those absent two meetings in suc 
cession a red card is sent, on whic! 
in addition to the notations on the blu 
card is a copy of the by-laws relatin 
to attendance. This red card is a bitte 
dose and it is seldom necessary to sen 
the second one. 

The badges are kept in a glass cas 
in the parlor of the hotel and attrac 
considerable attention from the guest: 
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The Little Tin Godlets 
Continued from page 14.) 
_ simply impassable — bridge 
| out—” 
thing of the sort. There’s a brand 
tate road all the way to—” 


: ion’t know anything about that, 
& io know about the weather; we’re 
= to have a storm — a terrific 
Da iat 


\ ELL, it was no use trying to say 
‘ anything even if the sky was the 
t blue that the world has seen since 
h stepped out of the ark. He had | 
ked somebody and somebody had told 
Fe that the hotel in that town had good 
. and eggs. But sometimes it was 
other way. We would get into a 
n in a pouring rain after miles of 

e worst roads in America and stop 

. garage, along about nine at night. 
Instantly our friend would jump out of 

e automobile and hurry up the street. 

\Vhen he came back he would rub his 

hands briskly. 

“All right, everybody pile into the 

car,” he would exclaim. ‘Next town is 
forty-seven miles ahead and we 
There’s not a hotel 
Fine 


only 

n make it easy. 

this hole fit to put a dog in. 
tel only forty-seven miles—” 

“Roads any better than we’ve been 
aving?” 

“Well, no!” he would have to admit 
eluctantly. “They say they’re not quite 
» good—not quite.” 

“But, great cats! if this cloudburst 

keeps on we'll be mired sure as fate!” 

“Oh, pshaw! You don’t mind a lit- 

tle sprinkle of rain like this.” 

“We don't, hey? Well, we don’t go 

» other mile, I tell you! The rear spring 
»* the car has come loose and is jammed 
through the spokes of the rear wheels. 
We’ve got to put the car in this garage. 
She’s not safe. We'll all be killed.” 

“Nonsense! That spring is all right.’ | 
“But I tell you the car won’t go two | 

miles farther without falling into a | 
heap of junk.” 

“No, it won’t; Get in, I tell you. Let’s 
be moving. I won’t stop here. If you 
on't go with me I’ll walk it alone!” 

So we would go on, through the storm 

and the night and the mud with the 
nd wheels jamming and sloshing side- 
ays, to the ham and eggs he had been 

ld about and that he thought he had 

to have, and in the morning he would 
take a look at the ham and eggs when 
ey were set before him and groan. 
\nd groan all that day. And all be- 
use the eggs were not up to specifi- 








tions. 
Now, I hold that no little tin godlet | 

any Greek or Roman ever made 
ich a difference in his life, or occupied | 
ch a prominent position in it as Ham- | 
cus Eggicus did in the life of that | 
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friend of mine. It would have wrung 
your heart to see the woe of the man 
if he could not get ham and eggs—if 
he had to eat bacon and eggs, or pork 
chops and eggs, or a miserable break- 
fast of coffee with new cream, golden- 
brown wheat cakes with genuine maple 
syrup, choice of eighteen varieties of 
breakfast food, fresh brook trout, soda 
biscuits with honey, huckleberries with 
fresh milk, little finger sausages and— 
another cup of coffee, thank you! When 
that happened his whole day was 


43 


ruined. For the next twenty-four hours 
he would talk about nothing but how 
the country was surely on the verge 
of ruin and that probably in 1924 we 
would see William Jennings Debs, or 
somebody, elected on the Bolshevist 
ticket and Liberty bonds down to seven 
Russian rubles a bale, unless—after a 
long and gloomy silence—he would sigh 
and say he did not doubt that by this 
time his wife had run off with the cross- 
eyed Polak that cuts his grass, and 
that if he married again his next wife 








When we ‘say to you that the 
Shaving Stick has important ad- 
vantages over shaving preparations 
in any other form, we can do so 
without bias, for we manufacture 
shaving sticks, powder and cream. 


In its attractive nickel box, our 


COLGATE & CO. 








COLGATES 


Shaving Stick 


“HANDY GRIP"AND REFILL 


For Comfort, Convenience and Economy 


“Handy Grip” Shaving Stick is most 
convenient for traveling. It will not 
crush when packed, and it makes a 
wonderful lather for easy shaving. 


It is not uncommon for a Colgate 
Shaving Stick to last more than a 
year in daily use. 


The famous “Handy Grip”, with a trial-size shaving stick 
in nickel box, sent for 10c. When the trial stick is gone, 
buy Colgate “Refills” for the price of the soap alone, 25c. 


Dept. 319, 199 Fulton St. 


NEW YORK 
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ENGRAVINGS 


In Otpven Days,—and not so very far back, at that,—the only 
engravings used were carved out of wood by Monks. Con- 
trast this with the Modern Science of photo-engraving which 
enables you to have anything reproduced, whether this be 
works of Art or merchandise of any description. 


The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus- 
trations in their advertising matter 
and catalogs 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has 
for a quarter of a century maintained 
its position as one of the foremost 


establishments of its kind in this 
country, and with its large Adver- 
tising Studios, with specialists in all 
branches, and its modern up-to-date 
Engraving Shops, is in position to 
produce illustrations engravings 
of the highest order. 

A cordial invitation to visit our 
Offices and Works is extended to 
all buyers. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


OUSER, PRES. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








100% Attendance 


You'll be surprised how Rotarians are 
interested to see their records on any 


ATTENDANCE CHART 
Hlave your secretary send today for one 
(22x27) with samples of Moore Maptacks, all 
for 10c. State how many members you have 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
113 Berkley Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cold Clean 
and ws and 
Economical t Durable 
White Mountain GiaiSgy Refrigerators 
Buy the my Best 
Maine Manufacturing Company 


Nashua [. Frank Stevens jew Hampshire 




















IS TRUE a Most Who Serves Best”’ 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 
happens that 
talks the 
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it usually 
the man who 

caw. eo Vegetable 
Bond Paper Parchment 
For Letters and For Wrapping 


Billheads, and all Meats and 
Office Forms Dairy Products 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


For Wrapping 
Bread, Candy, 
Tobacco, Etc. 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 
about what the other fel- 
low should render to him. 


Household Essentials 


Shelf and Lining Paper 

Household Vegetable 
Parchment 

White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Waxed 
Paper 
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would probably not know a ham from 
an egg. Then he would put his head 
down on the back of the front seat and 
weep. If the tonneau of the car had 
been water-tight we would all have had 
wet feet. 

Back there in Greece or Rome this 
thing would have been managed better. 
The man would not have let his ham 
and egg troubles spoil his day. He 
would have built a neat little temple to 
Hammicus Eggicus in his back yard 
and once a week or so he would have 
offered up a ham or an egg to his god- 
let, and that would have been the end 
of it. Once or twice a year, when the 
Feast of Hammicus Eggicus came 
around, he would have rigged himself 
up in a red bordered table-cloth and a 
few paper flowers and done one of those 
bare-leg dances in honor of the demi- 
god, but he would not have gone around 
in the sulks, looking down his nose for 
a week. 


WE surely do pick out some strange 

godlets. I knew a man—an im- 
portant business man—who had one he 
had made of a pen, a pencil, an ink- 
stand, and a piece of blotting paper. 
You would not believe a civilized being 
could’ make a demigod of that; you 
might expect a Maori or a native of 
Uganda to do it, but not a civilized per- 
son. Butthismandid. The pen and the 
pencil had to be laid just so on his desk, 
and the blotter just so, and the ink- 
stand had to be just so full of just the 
right kind of ink. The pen had to have 
a new steel nib in it every morning, 
and the nib had to be exactly the right 
kind—No. 666, or some other cabalistic 
number. 

About nine o’clock in the morning 
this man would come into the office, 
greet everyone cheerfully and go into 
his private office. The next minute no 
one breathed. Either the man began 
to whistle, “Oh! I have longed for thee- 
ee-ee!” or he let out a howl that made 
the elevator cables vibrate like the 
strings of an Aeolian harp. If the pen 
nib had not been renewed, or the blotter 
had a spot of ink on it, or the pencil 
point was too long or too short, there 
was more swearing than you would be- 
lieve a respectable business man could 
work up in a year. All that day he 
was hardly good for anything at all. He 
let himself get so roiled up and mad 
that he could not do business, and it 
took him all day to settle down again. 

I’ve always been surprised that the 
Bible has not paid more attention to 
this business of the little tin godlets we 
permit to get a bulldog grip on us. 
Perhaps it does somewhere and I missed 
it when I was skipping over the solid 
print to get to the important part of 
the story. I think Job would have been 
the man to use; I can imagine a few 
verses like these: 
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\nd Job spoke unto his maidservant 
_ she who had been highly recommended 
Hamma-Ra, she who was in authority 
ny maidservants, saying: For the land’s 
How many times do I have to tell you 
hen I put my boil ointment anywhere 
it left there? And Aminta wisteth not 
it was. 
And Job spoke unto his wife, and unto 
e’s mother, and unto his father and his 
ather, and unto his sons and daughters, 
: Where didst thou remove my boil oint- 


And they wot not where it was, for they 

they had not removed it thence. 

And the impatience of Job was passing 

And he tore his hair and rent his gar- 

s and put ashes upon his head and sat in 
cloth among the swine, saying: Woe is 

For if there is one thing in the world I 

told those folks a thousand times it is to 

e my ointment alone! Things have come 
, nice pass if a man cannot put a thing down 
find it again when he wants it. 

And one came to Job and spoke unto him, 

ying: Thy boils must be bad today. 

And Job arose up in wrath, and Job slew 
him, and Job spoke these words: Verily, no! 
What eareth a man for a few dozen boils? But 
I ean’t see, when everybody knows I want my 
intment left just where I put it, why every- 

y has to go moving it to some place where 
man couldn't find it in a thousand years— 
93. And thereafter the days of Job were 
nany, but he would not be comforted, for lo! 
hen he found his ointment not he was miser- 
ible, and when he found it he was miserable 
t he find it not the next time. 


AST summer I spent the hot weeks 
~with my family in a cottage at the 
seashore and we had a grand time down 
there among the sand-dunes and the 
wild waves and the poison ivy and the 
ticks and all the other things that make 
beach life glad and joyful, but there 
was one lady within thirty or forty 
miles of us who just did not seem to 
have any fun at all. I don’t know what 
little tin godlet she worshipped when 
at home, but for seaside use she had 
one that seemed to be named “No Bath- 
ing-Suits on the Kitchen Floor.” Along 
ibout five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
the bathers were returning from the 
beach, she began the formal ceremonies 
of her worship with a chant that some- 
what resembled an ancient Celtic wail 
for the dead, but that was louder and 
had different words. The words of the 
first verse began, “My god! How often 
do I have to tell you I won’t have No 
Bathing-Suits on the Kitchen Floor?” 
This was responded to by the chorus in 
these words: “Aw! I didn’t put No 
Bathing-Suit on the Kitchen Floor!” 
The lady then worked herself into a 
finer fury and chanted, “You’re a liar! 
[ seen the Bathing Suit on the Kitchen 
Floor. The next one that puts a Bath- 
ng-Suit on the Kitchen Floor is going 
) get skinned alive. Get out of here! 
Get th’ h out of here!” To this 

e chorus replied: “Aw! I didn’t put 
No Bathing-Suit on the Kitchen Floor!” 
ie lady then sang an aria announcing 
everyone in Eastern New York and 
nnecticut and the northerly portions 
New Jersey and Delaware that there 
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was nothing but work from morning to 
night and that nobody ever did any- 
thing and that she’d be something’d if 
she would have No Bathing-Suit on the 
Kitchen Floor. 


She then announced that everyone 
was a liar and that the man who wrote 
that earth hath no sorrows that heaven 
cannot heal was another, and that 
somebody would be skinned alive in a 
minute. By that time she would be in 
the proper spirit for worshiping a tin 
godlet, and doors would begin to slam 
and youngsters to yowl and tin pans to 
clatter, and everybody would have a 
grand old time and weep and wail and 
shout and swear. The happiness of that 
whole family’s day would go to pot in 
about five minutes. Nobody got any fun 
out of it, but the neighbors. We did 
enjoy it. 


OW, I cannot understand why any 
reasonable human being can set up 
a silly tin godlet like that and let it be- 
come such an obsession that it spoils 
one day or one hour. No matter which 
of your neighbors you study you'll find 
he—or she—has dug out and set up 
some one tin godlet of this sort, such 
as “I’d Like to: Know Why None of 
My Undershirts Ever Has a Blessed 
Button on It” or “Look Here, How 
Many Times Do I Have to Tell You Not 
to File ‘American Prune Company’ Un- 
der ‘P?’” I don’t know how many 
years Frank P. Adams has been throw- 
ing fits because his shirts come home 
from the laundry with pins in them. I 
don’t know how many years my friend 
has been making his life miserable over 
Hammicus Eggicus, or how many sum- 
mers the lady within thirty miles of us 
has been getting angry over No Bath- 
ing-Suits on the Kitchen Floor. I can't 
understand it, these things are so petty 
and unimportant. If it was anything 
big—anything really important, like 
Matches—I could see some sense in it. 

I hold that a man who stays at home 
ali day and who cannot do any real 
work unless he is smoking a pipe is en- 
titled to have Matches in the house at 
any and all times. I maintain that 
he is perfectly justified—when he goes 
down to the kitchen and finds no 
Matches, not a single Match!—in kick- 
ing a hole in the side of the refrigera- 
tor and throwing the ironing-board into 
the sink. He should not submit to this 
thing tamely; he should show that when 
he says “Matches” he means “Matches!” 
He should teach his wife to understand 
this, and impress upon her that if she 
does not want to ruin his entire life 
she must keep Matches on hand, and 
plenty of them, too! I am a patient 
man and there are only a few things 
that make me angry and sulky—only 
seven or eight hundred—but not one of 
them is in the same class with such 











Martinsburg’s New Hotel 


How Modern Hotels 


Are Financed 


How long must YOUR town 
struggle along without modern 


hotel facilities ? 


Only until the business and 
civic leaders (Rotarians, no 
doubt) of your community 
arise and set on foot a move- 
ment to secure a new and 


modern hotel 


That’s how the people of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., did it. And 


in one week’s time! 


Under Hockenbury direction, 


$355,700 in securities were sold 
to meet an objective of $250,- 
000! The hotel shown above 
the result! 

YOUR town can profitably fol 
low Martinsburg’s example and 
the example of more than 60 
other progressive cities 


If your town needs a lern 
hotel, ask us to plac our 
name on our complimentary 
list, “R “gl to receive each 
month a copy of THE HOTEL 
FINANCIALIST, a_ journal 
devoted to the subject of com 


munity hotel finances 
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Fresh as a Daisy! 


—even after 
a hard day’s outing 





Marvelous New Belt Gives 
Morning Pep at 6 P. M. 


Many a man is robbed of the joys of out- 
door life simply becatise a hard day in the 
woods, afield or on the golf course leaves him half- 
dead with fatigue. Outdoor men notice that the 

fellow with the heavy paunch or the 

J bulging waistline is usually first 

to fly the distress signals. And 

no wonder! Anyone who tries to 

/ carry double—a pack on his back 

#* “*and another around his waist—is 
4 handicapped from the start. 

But now there’s a way out for 
the stout man—one that enables 
him to keep up with the best 

——S of them and pitch camp at night 
Going Fishing? free from fatigue and with all his 
Wear Director morning pep. 


Feel Years Younger 


The answer is “‘Director’’—the woven all elastic 
fabric belt scientifically designed and shaped to 
support and reduce the abdomen. The moment 


you slip into a Director you experience a delightful feel- 
, because Director fits 






ing of ease, comfort and lightnes 


* and supports the abdomen pe rfectly, taking all the pull and 
strain from the over-worked abdominal muscles. irector 
makes you feel years younger. It doubles 
endurance. Director reduces the girth 
2 to 4 inches at once. The action is 
wholly natural. It tends to permanently 
reduce by strengthening the abdominal 
muscles and scattering fatty deposits. 

Thousands of business men as well as 


‘portsmen wear Director the year round. 


No Straps or Buckles 

Director is made to measure, 
It is easy to slip on and easy to 
wear because there are no straps, ) 





buckles, laces, hooks, clasps, strings 4 

buttons to bother with. Each one 

s»ld under an iron-clad guarantee of full 1 Director Doubles 

satisfaction or money back. p, Endurance 
Director tailored to your exact abate measure is 


now priced at $6.50. It pays for itself many times over 
by giving you each day added comfort, added pep, added 
endurance and the ability to 
carry through the most active 
day without exhaustion. Wear 
a Director on your next trip. 
Send your height, weight and 
waist measure with your check 
for $6.50 now. Or, if you 
prefer, send no money, and we 
will send your Director C.O.D. 
Our money-back guarantee pro- 
tects you in either case. Tear 
out and mail the coupon now. 





Director Reduces Girth 
2 to 4 Inches 


Landon & Warner, Dept.37, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Landon & Warne 
225 N. Michigan “Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 37 


Send me a Director under your money back guarantee. 


eer ee my height is........e0. 
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miserable little demigods and tin god- 
lets as Hammicus Eggicus or Diana or 
the Collar Button That Rolls Under the 
Dresser or Aurora. The tin godlets I 
have set up are reasonable and common- 
sense ones. A man must have Matches 
or he cannot light his pipe, can he? In 
the Modern Pantheon I claim a place 
of honor, not in a draft, for my pet 
demigod Plenty of Matches. 

I had a perfectly miserable time dur- 
ing the war. I resented the war. You 
may not know it, but I discovered al- 
most immediately why the fiends in hu- 
man form brought on the war—it was 
to annoy me. Not a decent Match for 
years! Half the time there wasn’t a 
spare box of Matches in the kitchen, 
and when there were any they were 
nothing but bits of cross-grained petri- 
fied teakwood, or some other incombust- 
ible material, dipped in brown-paint— 
fireproof paint. You picked up a box of 
the infernal things and took out one of 


| the so-called Matches and rubbed its 


head on the side of the box—and the 
stick broke across the grain. Nothing 
else happened—nothing else ever hap- 
pened! 

I estimate that the sacrilegious work 
done to Matches during the war sent 
my blood-pressure to 106 in the shade, 
7,598 times per month, and cost me 
$37,560. A man can’t do any work when 
he is that mad. And anyone can see 
that, considering these things, Matches 
is not a cheap godlet like the one you, 
for instance, think such a lot of. 

Nevertheless, I am willing to be fair. 
I am willing to adopt the attitude of 
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the ancient Greeks and Romans—“Y py 
let me have my godlets and Ill let you 
have yours.” You go right ahead |ct- 
ting your pet tin demigod fuss you up 
and get your goat, and I'll go right 
ahead letting Matches give me the 
sulks. And we’ll get together and start 
the Great Modern Pantheon, up in 
Central Park or somewhere, and have 
statues of our godlets, and Altars, and 
all the trimmings. I can’t quite figure 
out what a statue of Ham-and-Eggs 
would be like, and it may drive two or 
three sculptors crazy to create a really 
classical and tony representation of No 
Bathing-Suits on the Kitchen Floor, but 
on the days when I go down to the 
kitchen and discover that there are no 
extra Matches, and I get mad and hate 
myself, and let it ruin my day, I’ll put 
on my best hat and go over to Central 
Park and there, in spotless marble with, 
perhaps, a strip of sand-paper on the 
seat of his trousers, will stand the im- 
mortal figure representing Eighty Mil- 
lion Boxes of Matches Always Within 
Reach. Before the noble statue will be 
an altar, and on the altar will be a 
taper in the form of a solid-gold cigar- 
lighter, an eternal flame, never to be 
permitted to go out. 

And I'll bet a dollar that every time 
I go there the flame will be out! I'l! 
look at that taper and at the altar at 
tendant and I'll be so angry and dis- 
gusted and upset I won't be able to say 
a word. I’ll just stand there and sulk. 

And that will spoil another day. 

And be another little tin godlet in the 
Great Modern Pantheon. 
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longer a mask, no longer a veneer, but 
a reflection of his soul. 

In similar fashion, men in business 
put on the mask of their craft code. 
They study its provisions; they learn 
its true inward purposes of honesty and 
service; they translate its rules of con- 
duct into their daily business lives; 
they convey its “Shall” and “Shall not” 
te their employees so that they, too, 
may grow in right conduct; they super- 
vise their business to see that ethical 
thoughts prevail in every department; 
they proceed to establish intimate, 
cordial, and friendly relations with 
their employees; they put purchasing 
and selling on a higher plane; and 
bye and bye, the code is no longer a 
mask, but is a reflection of their busi- 
ness soul. 

The actualization of the written code 
in action puts the soul into business, 
and provides the business man with the 
joy and happiness which comes from 
rendering service and from fulfilling his 
obligation of honesty and integrity in 
his business dealings. 


Code-writing, inspired by Rotarians, 
affects not only Rotarians, but non- 
Rotarians. 


The influence of a code of standards 
of correct practice is largely deter- 
mined by a number of persons who 
have subscribed to it, through their 
associations, or by the number of per- 
sons not affiliated with any association, 
who find in their craft code a guide 


to conduct which appeals to their sense 


of honesty. 
The recent code of the Wisconsin 


Implement Dealers’ Association will be 


adopted by every state which has 2: 


implement dealers’ association, and wil! 


eventually become the code of ove! 
15,000 retail implement dealers. As it 
is not likely that there are more tha! 
1,400 implement dealers who are mem 
bers of Rotary clubs, this code, in 
spired by Rotarians, reaches not onl) 
the 1,400 Rotarians, but also 13,60! 
non-Rotarians. 


The same is true of the code of th: 
National Shoe Retailers, which affect 
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retail shoe dealers not members 
tary clubs. 

the fifty-one codes adopted since 
tart of Rotary’s campaign for 
twenty-seven of which are the 
of great national organizations, a 
‘ul estimate indicates that two hun- 
thousand business men, unassoci- 
with Rotary, are now working un- 
adequate codes which direct them 
thical conduct. This is a great 
ctical demonstration of the results 
ired by Rotarians as ambassadors 
their crafts, and also a conclusive 
of of the leavening effect of Rotary 

n the whole business world. 
lo each and every Rotarian who has 
rticipated in Rotary’s campaign for 
ies, 1 wish to express a personal word 
appreciation. Your work has been 
| direct service to the business world, 
nd you have manifested the spirit of 
Rotary in carrying forward its second 
great object—to encourage and foster 
high ethical standards in business and 


professions. You have done your part 


\ the making of a happier, more con- | 





tented, a more kindly, and a more co- | 


operative business world. 


,;OR the anniversary this year, the | 


central theme of our birthday cele- | 


bration was the Sixth Object of Rotary, 
vhich is— 


‘To encourage and 
of understanding, 
peace, through a world fellowship of business 
nd professional men, united in the 
leal of Service.” 


foster the advancement | 
good will, and international | 


Rotary 


This object is the ultimate goal of | 


Rotary. All other objects in our con- 
stitution are but stepping stones to this 
goal. 

We have noted above that correct 
business methods must go hand-in-hand 
vith extension, in achieving the ulti- 


mate object sought by extension. Per- | 
mit me to present some pertinent ob- | 


servations bearing on this point, and 
also, the possible important results of 
a world-wide campaign for standardiza- 
tion of business methods. 

Ethical conduct of business, empha- 
sized and spread throughout the world, 
vill greatly diminish the inclination 
and disposition on the part of the peo- 
ples of the different nations to fight 
one another. Unscrupulous 
methods have been a potent cause of 
many international misunderstandings, 
ind war has frequently sprung from 
inethical business manipulations, and 
esire for monopolistic control. It is a 
istorical fact that nations are born, 
nd great wars have happened through 
the use of business as a pawn in the 
orld’s game of chess. History shows 
hat governments follow the same path 

business: if business is crooked, 
vernments will be crooked. If busi- 
ess is honest (which Rotary’s cam- 
ign for better business ethics aims 
make it), it has a corresponding 


business | 
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Such popularity must be deserved 


N merch 


andising, as in baseball, big success is 


scored only by “delivering the goods.” Chester- 


field made 


good. It gavesmokers convincing proof 


of its better quality—for here’s quality you can taste. 


Chesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


The Salispy-mittons! 





DECALCOMANIAS. 


| Send for Sample of Rotary 

Emblem Suitable for Your Desk 
| 2 WINDOW SIGNS for Trade- 
; Purposes 


National Decalcomania Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


232-234 N. 60th St. 


Marking and Advertising 








H. G. PAPE THERAPHONE INVENTIONS 
PERFECT PHONE SCIENTIFICALLY: 


Ear Protection, Privacy, Respect 

and Attention Commanding Clar- 

ity, Power, Hygiene, Harmony, 
and Progress. 

(Send Stamp for Phone Devices Bulletin) 

The EVOLUTION PHONE CO., Ire. 

48-DT Greenwich Avenue, N. Y. City 


























ROBERTSON 


Secured by American Homes 














for Three Well- 


Founded Reasons 


There are three well-founded reasons why your sur- 
plus money should be invested in Robertson Safe Bonds: 
(1) They are secured by closed first mortgage n 
Moderate Chicago Homes (value 100% than 

the total loan) occupied by the owners 

(2) They pay the full 7% rate of interest; may 
obtained in $100, $500 and $1000 denominations (and 
may be purchased by partial payments) 


more 


he 


(3) For over 35 years they have promptly paid all 
nterest and maturity charges 
These proven Safe 7% First Mortgage Bonds are 
now available by mail. Every Rotarian investor should 


know the many advantages of Robertson Safe Bond 

Send for our new booklet R3 and list of current 
offerings. There is no obligation—merely mail this ad 
with your name and address—Now! 


ROBERTSON BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
First Mortgages and First Mortgage Bonds 
35 North Dearborn Street, Chicago | 
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i Bulging Waistline Reduce 
| ~Easily f 


New Self-Massaging Belt Makes You 
Look Many Pounds Lighter and Inches 
Thinner the Moment You Put It On— 
While Actual Fat Disappears as Quickly 
and Surely as Though Under the Hands 
of an Expert Masseur. No Dieting—No 
Drugs—No Exercise. 


WONDERFUL new invention that not 
A ons gives you an instant appearance of 

slimness—but actually reduces your bulg- 
ing waistline to normal in an amazingly short 
time—is now being used by thousands of men 
who were formerly over-burdened with an excess 
of fat. 

With this remarkable discovery it is no longer 
necessary to resort to heart-straining exercises 
or weakening diets—and few men can take the 
time or pay the exorbitant fees charged by the 
professional masseur. 


Gets Same Results as Expert Masseur 

As every one knows, the masseur, by skill 
fully manipulating the loggy tissues right at 
the spot, sets up vigorous circulation that seems 
to literally melt the surplus fat away. 

The Weil Scientific Reducing Belt operates on 
exactly the same principle. Made of specially 
prepared and scientifically fitted rubber, it not 
only reduces your waistline as much as 4 to ¢ 
inches the moment you put it on, but is so 
constructed that every movement you make, 
every breath you take, imparts a_ constant, 
gentle massage to every inch of your abdomen. 
It massages away the abdominal fat so quickly 
and easily that it seems almost like magic. In 
a few weeks inches and inches of fat should 
actually disappear. 


Endorsed by Physicians and Athletes 

Thousands of men who were formerly bur 
dened with bulky, disfiguring fat have not only 
vastly improved their appearance at once with 
the Weil Reducing Belt, but have qnickly 
acquired a normal waistline in this easy, pleasant 
inexpensive way. It is the choice of hundreds 
of athletes and jockeys. Physicians everywhere 
endorse it because it not only actually takes off 
fat, but corrects stomach disorders, constipation, 
backache, shortness of breath and puts the 
sagging internal organs back into place 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back 
without question. 

Mail the coupon at once for full description and spe 
cial Reduced Price Offer. Address THE WEIL COM 
PANY, 457 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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As shown above, every move of your body 
walking, climbing stairs—merely breathing as 
you sit—causes the Weil Belt to massage your 
abdomen. It is working every second to 
remove your fat. 
ee eee meme eee ens em a 
| nx WEIL COMPANY, | 
l 457 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, with- | 
| out obligation, complete description of 
| the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and | 
also your Special 10-Day Reduced 
| Price Offer. ] 
Name . 
| iia iitecsininttinsilansintniseatentasnscipiemaieiaiannia ] 
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ATURE has insured the 
mildness of Porto Rican 
cigars. 

A soil remarkably free from 
chloride insures good burning 
qualities in the tobacco. 

High altitudes of the tobacco 
growing sections of the Island 
insure a lighter body to the 
tobacco than that of tropical 
tobacco grown in lowlands. 

Tropical climate insures that 
fragrant, rich aroma. 

The Government of Porto 
Rico, through its Guarantee 
stamps, insures the genuineness 
of the product. 

You get Porto Rican cigars at do- 
mestic prices—they pay no import duty. 

You are assured of a rich, yet mild, 
fragrant smoke at ordinary prices. 

Let us mail you “The Story of a 
Porto Rican Cigar.” It’s interesting. 


Tobacco Guarantee Agency 


(A Government of Porto Rico Bureau) 


at 


“5 
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136 Water Street, N. Y. ii 
J. F. Vazquez, Agent # 
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ROTARY SEALS 


Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face In Official 
Colors 
$1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 
14 West 4th Street New York, N. Y. 














LONDON’S LATEST PIPE 


Weighs only *%4 oz. by actual test. 


NOW you can obtain the pipe which 
all LONDON is smoking. The PAG 
OLA SPECIAL, tipping the scales 
at only % oz., takes twice the 
load of tobacco that any pipe 

of the same weight does. The 
“SCOOPED-OUT” Bowl 
tells the story. 


“SCOOPED-OUT” 
BOWL 













Every 
smoker in 
LONDON 
smokes a PAG- 
OLA SPECIAL 
today. Its quaint 
shape and the 
“SCOOPED - GUT” 
Bowl make it all the rage 
in ENGLAND. By a re- 
cently perfected method of 
boring, the inside walls of the 
mature, Italian Bruyere bowl are 
“SCOOPED-OUT”’, allowing much 
more room for tobacco than does the 
average pipe. The PAGOLA SPECIAL cannot spill 
any tobacco either. It is perfectly balanced and 
stands upright on any table or desk. PRICE 
POSTPAID, $3.50 EACH. 
FREE—*Pipe Wisdom,”’ an interesting book for the 
Pipe Lover, sent upon request. 
ll ee ee 


Henry A. Sprung, 

2702 3rd Ave., New York City. 

[] Please send me FREE “Pipe Wisdom” 

[] Send me the PAGOLA SPECIAL. I 
will pay postman $3.50 upon delivery. 


Name a 
eT, re NE: | oe 
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reaction upon the character of govern. 
ment. 

When the Rotary campaign for eth- 
ical business conduct spreads and is 
accepted, and is of world-wide recog- 
nition and enforcement, one of the 
greatest and most serious hidden under- 
lying causes of jealousy and war \’]! 
have been permanently removed. 

Likewise, the campaign for business 
ethics and the standardization of con- 
duct by written codes of ethics, which 
Rotary has proclaimed and advanced, 
when yoked up with a larger plan of ex- 
tension, will bear greatly on the elimi- 
nation of war and the bringing about 
of world peace. 

Therefore, extension of Rotary 
throughout the world assumes a deeper 
significance when one reflects on its 
possible effects on great world problems. 
Rotary extension should be hastened. 
Extension in widely separated sections 
of the world can only be hastened by 
the expenditure of money. The present 
per capita tax stands all of the load 
of extension that it can possibly carry. 


|” Rotarians believe that Rotary is the 

greatest betterment movement of 
this country, and have confidence in its 
practicability as a potent living force 
for good, applicable to all nations and 
all peoples alike, then they should de- 
vise means to provide ample funds to 
facilitate aggressive extension, to the 
uttermost parts of the world. In the 
words of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, “If 
it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well it were done quickly.” 

The cost of a world fellowship five 
years hence would be trifling, when con- 
trasted with the loss to civilization in- 
cident to its postponement for a decade 
or more. 

May I leave for your thoughtful con- 
sideration the ways and means of pro- 
viding largely increased finances for 
extension outside of the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland, Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland? 

In Resolution No. 34, passed at the 
St. Louis convention, Rotary took a 
great onward step in visualizing the 
functions of a Rotary club. 

For many years I have stressed cer- 
tain of the views expressed in the 
resolution, particularly in differentiat- 
ing that there are two distinct varieties 
of activities in Rotary: 

First: Those activities which originate 
and are under the complete contro! 
of the board of directors of Rotary 
International, for accomplishing the 
objects and purposes of Rotary, as 
set down in the constitution and by- 
laws, or which have as their object 
the preservation of Rotary ideals, 
Rotary ethics, and Rotary’s unique 
features of organization, and the ex 
tension of Rotary throughout the 
world,—and 
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. i: Those activities and service of 
ous kinds which originate and are 
ried on in the club. 
the so-called “objective activities” 

otary clubs have autonomy. The 
ition further states that these ac- 
es shall neither be directed by Ro- 
International, nor shall objective 

ities in any clubs be prescribed. 
; regards the directive powers of 
the board of directors of Rotary Inter- 
ional, I believe that, as we have 
reached the point where Rotary’s 
objects, purposes, and unique character- 

‘tics of organization are quite fixed 

nd determined, future boards will ex- 
ercise greater control of these funda- 
mental facts than has heretofore been 
the custom. 

While all Rotarians must never fail 
to be grateful for the genius and wis- 
iom of the men who wrote the resolu- 
tion, one must not forget that the ideals 
expressed must have been accepted Ro- 
tary thought for some time; otherwise, 
the resolution could never have been 
adopted. 

Let me at this point philosophize for 
a minute on the question of presenta- 
tion of resolutions and the principle 
underlying their acceptance or rejec- 
tion. 

It is a psychological fact, as I sug- 
gested above, that the idea involved 
in a resolution must be generally ac- 
cepted by Rotarians as worth-while, ap- 
propriate, and true, before that idea 
can be adopted by convention action. 
This principle apparently has not been 
understood by some, who having pre- 
sented resolutions, felt great dissatis- 
faction when the action of the conven- 
tion was negative. Unfortunately, fail- 
ure to observe the principle and conse- 
quent rejection of the resolution has 
discouraged some, who, with the sin- 
cerest motives, present great worth- 
while objectives which are several years 
ahead of current Rotary thought. 

‘esolutions which suggest additional 
Rotary objects and purposes, or new 
service activities, cannot be hurried to 
approval. They must follow the old 
maxim: “It is best to make haste slow- 
ly.” Considerable time should be al- 
lowed for pre-convention discussion and 
consideration of all new legislation. 

All of those observations, however, 
hould not deter any Rotary club in the 

orld from presenting its thoughts on 
otary for the consideration of the only 

w-making and policy-defining power 
Rotary International—its interna- 
nal convention. 

Returning to the consideration of 

esolution No. 34: It is a matter of 

eat pride that the Rotary clubs, hav- 

g had their autonomy in objective 

tivities conferred by the resolution, 

ve shown greater achievements this 
ir in community service than was 
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shown heretofore. Specific community 

service in boys’ work has progressed 

with leaps and bounds. 
When one discusses Rotary, one must 
bear in mind that there is: 

First, the Rotary idea, which is made 
up of the fundamentals of Rotary; 
Second, the Rotary club, which is the 
unit organization which has evolved 

and adopted the Rotary idea; 

Third, Rotary International, the organ- 
ization created by the clubs to pre- 
serve and maintain the Rotary idea, 
extend it around the world, and co- 
ordinate and generally supervise the 
activities necessary in its mainte- 
nance and preservation. 


WHEREVER Rotary shall spread, it 
must be a replica of the Rotary 
idea, which embodies all of the funda- 
mentals of Rotary. The fundamentals, 
as presented this year, naturally group 
themselves into international fundamen- 
tals and Rotary club fundamentals. 
Extension of Rotary world-wide de- 
pends in a large measure on the ade- 
quate presentation of fundamentals 
which are of international application. 
Therefore, it necessarily follows that 
commissioners for extension should not 
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only lay greatest stress on the first | 
five fundamentals but they should re- | 


quire those seeking to establish a club 


to accept, adopt and maintain the fol- | 
lowing fundamentals before the issu- | 


ance of the charter—namely, singleness 
of representation; compulsory atten- 
dance; intensively 
ships; activities in the club for the bet- 
terment of the individual member and 
his business, the obligation that mem- 
bers strive for the betterment of the 
craft corresponding with their classifi- 
cations in Rotary, particularly stressing 
business standards. 

Also, it should be impressed upon 
those desirous of establishing the new 
ciub that, in addition to the distinctly 
internationally directed fundamentals, 
there are certain club fundamentals 
stressing effective but non-duplicative 
activity for the community, state, and 
country, and the obligation of service 
to humanity. 

These club activities which have al- 
ready been demonstrated by many clubs 
to be worth while (meaning thereby 
boys’ work, etc.), should be explained 
to them, so that these great services 
will not be neglected in new clubs in 
new lands. 

But, the main purpose of Rotary— 
the making of men—should not be lost 
sight of in extension. 

Now a few observations on club activ- 
ities for the development of the indi- 
vidual Rotarians. I believe that the 


success of community service work is | 


largely contingent upon the extent of 
the club activities which provide means 
for the betterment of the individual 


developed friend- | 





NLY 11 sailing days 

over the Short Route 
to Yokohama. This won- 
derfully quick trip is made 
every 12 days by one of 
the 5 famous “President” 
ships, unsurpassed in the 
trans-Pacific service. First 
class passage rate only 
$300 and up. Ports of call 
are Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. 


Next sailings are: 


Pres. Jackson sails July 7 
Pres. Jefferson sails July 19 
Pres. Grant sails July 31 
Pres. Madison sails Aug. 12 
Pres. McKinley sails Aug. 24 


Investigate Today 


If you are planning a trip 
to the Orient send for 
illustrated literature giv- 
ing valuable travel facts. 
Mail the coupon today. 


ADMIRAL 
ORIENTAL 
LINE 


32 Broadway - New York City 
112 W. Adams St Chicago, III 
Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mic! 
L. C. Smith Bldg. Seattle, Wash 


653 Market St. San Francisco, Cal 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


a a 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office B 299 Washington, D.C. 


Please send the U.S. Government booklet giving 
travel facts about the Orient and the Admiral 
Oriental Line. 
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Call ’em to Order! 








ROTARY BELL No. 29 


Here is just the thing! A Rotarian Bell for 
use at Rotary meetings. A unique table 
ornament, a sight prettier and infinitely more 
agreeable than the harsh gavel. It has a 
clear, rich note that makes itself heard above 
the din of cheerful voices. Finished in a rich 
bronze; 11 inches in height. Any desired in 
scription on name plate under $25 OO 
emblem. Complete with striker Wards 





ROTARY GONG No. 28 


A beautiful big gong with the Rotary em- 
blem. Has a deep, mellow tone that penetrates 
and arrests the attention. Beautifully finished 
in a rich bronze. Stands 13 inches high. Any 
desired inscription will be put on name plate 
under emblem. c 

Complete with striker....................- $35.00 


ORDER TODAY 


GEO. E. FERN 
1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, O. 








“THEY HAVE A 
BULL DOG GRIP!” 





Sold by all leading hardware and 
woodenware dealers, and endorsed by 
Rotary Anns, the world around. 


Prices and samples on request 


U. S. CLOTHESPIN CO. 
Manufacturers 
Montpelier, Vermont 
JOHNSON SALES CO., Sales Agents 
Union Bank Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute 














SNAPPY 
. HEAD- 
iGEAR 


4 for all gather- 
a ings of Rotar- 
Zgians and Ro- 
tarianettes. 





Send for prices 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
79 Flatbush Ave. 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
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members. Those clubs which do not 
utilize their meetings in the making of 
broader and better business men, more 
capable of rendering service; men in- 
spired to greater usefulness and bigger 
undertakings; men with power and 
facility to participate in discussion and 
assume leadership among their fellows; 
have failed in one of the primary pur- 
poses of a Rotary club. 


N a letter written to the district gover- 
nors about midyear, I said that in my 
opinion, the rating of clubs should be 
determined by what the club officers had 
done in developing men ready and will- 
ing to serve, and not by what the club 
had done in the so-called “objective 
activities.” That Rotary club should be 
rated best which has purposely ar- 
ranged its program and utilized its 
meetings in the making of men. In a 
Rotary club composed of men eager to 
serve and thoroughly prepared, every 
inspiration for community service pre- 
sented in the club will be received with 
enthusiasm, and men skilled by Rotary’s 
teachings will work to eventuate great 
achievements. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
principles governing community service, 
adopted at the Atlanta convention, em- 
phasize the fact that as a general rule, 
Rotary’s services in the community 
should be manifested by the activity of 
the individual Rotarians in such serv- 
ices rather than by concerted action in 
the name of the club; and furthermore, 
that the Rotary club functions as a club 
only in those instances in which there 
is a particular service to perform, and 
no existing organizations prepared or 
willing to act, or where such service is 
not one of its appropriate functions. 


I have noted with much interest the 
manner in which Resolution No. 34 has 
been carried out this year. The intent 
and purpose of the resolution has been 
strictly maintained by your interna- 
tional officers. Rotary International has 
continued to be a clearing house for 
such so-called “objective activities” as 
had widespread prevalence among Ro- 
tary clubs. It has likewise restrained 
its directive powers to those activities 
which are germane in the maintenance 
and preservation of the Rotary idea, 
and its extension throughout the world. 


While Rotary International has been 
absolutely guided in its action by the 
resolution, I have also noted with re- 
gret that, in certain sections of Rotary, 
the obvious purport of the resolution 
has been contravened by an insistence, 
through district action, that certain so- 
called “objective activities” be made 
required activities of the clubs, thus 
assuming to the district or local unit of 
organization, powers denied to the offi- 
cers of Rotary International. 
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Again, despite Resolution No. 34, 
which states that objective activities 
shall not be required nor shall objec: ive 
activities be proscribed, there are in- 
stances of district governors—Inter ja- 
tional Officers—who have directed the 
clubs to do certain objective activities 
and who have insisted that these activi- 
ties be accomplished. 

The attention of district governors 
has been called to this dereliction, and 
clubs counselled against similar actions. 
Investigation of several transgressions 
of Resolution No. 34 disclosed the fact 
that the rule was broken at the insist- 
ence of over-zealous Rotarians for par- 
ticular activities. 

Since Resolution No. 34 governs the 
action of clubs as well as the actions of 
the International officers, it is the duty 
of the Board of Directors of Rotary 
International to see that its require- 
ments are carried out. The resolutions 
and established precedent of Rotary are 
as much a part of Rotary’s administra- 
tive government as are the laws and 
regulations prescribed in the Constitu 
tion and By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 


The confirming of autonomous club 
action in community service did not 
abrogate any of the obligations assumed 
by clubs when granted a certificate of 
membership in Rotary International. In 
accepting membership, the club agrees 
to be bound by the Constitution and By- 
Laws of Rotary International. It is also 
bound by the resolutions of the inter- 
national conventions, and the precedents 
and interpretation of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of Rotary International, 
established by the Board of Directors. 


M4* I call your attention to a prece- 

dent of Rotary which has been con- 
firmed as a regulation of Rotary clubs 
by the old Executive Committee of the 
International Association and_ subse- 
quently by various Boards of Directors. 
The precedent is that member Rotary 
clubs of Rotary International shall, not 
as clubs, join any other organizations. 


The first enunciation of this rule was 
given when certain clubs desired to take 
membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. At that 
time, it was decided that Rotary clubs, 
as clubs, should not affiliate themselves 
with the chamber. Similar action was 
taken later, when a club desired to be- 
come a member of the State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In February, 1923, the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International re- 
affirmed the principle, and extended it to 
include any and all organizations. The 
minutes of the meeting record the fol- 
lowing action: 


Rotary International holds that its mem- 
ber clubs should not become member clubs 
of any other organization than Rotary In- 
ternational, nor should any Rotary club un- 
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to pay dues to any other organiza- 
ough its club treasury. 


-ou will thoroughly consider the 
action, you will undoubtedly 
that the decision given is a proper 
he local club unit of our organiza- 
governed by the Constitution and 
aws of Rotary International, and 
ons under that Constitution. 
Where clubs join another organization, 
are subject to another constitution 
subject to the direction of another 
erning body. A dual relation of this 
nd cannot help but place clubs in an 
embarrassing position as regards the 
authoritative voice in controlling their 
actions, and creates a divided loyalty 


a 


between the organization by which they | 


were chartered, and the organization 
which they have joined. 

The precedent which directs that 
Rotary clubs shall not, as clubs, join 
any other organization, has been disre- 
garded by some clubs this year in join- 
ing, as clubs, the International Society 
for Crippled Children. The movement 
in aid of the crippled child is one of 
the most worthy causes in which all 
citizens can be interested, and is a 
movement which many Rotarians wisely 
elect as their great opportunity to serve 
humanity. 

While there is no desire on the part 
of Rotary International to interfere in 
any way with the great activities of 
fotarians for the crippled child, un- 
der our present precedent and action of 
your Board of Directors, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that clubs are not 
permitted, as clubs, to join the Inter- 
national Society for Crippled Children, 
or any organization, no matter how 
worthy its object. 


BEFORE passing from the so-called | 


“objective activities,” I wish to say 
a few words to you about boys work. 

It is not my intention to go into a 
discussion of boys work, for in so do- 
ing, I would detract from the very 
splendid program which the Committee 
on Boys Work will present ta you, but 
I do want to leave with you a little 
thought on boys work, which I have 
stressed in my visits to clubs and con- 
ferences. 

Many Rotary clubs have inspired 
great activity for boys work in the 
mass—boys work which is organized as 
Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Big Brother move- 
ments, “Boys Week,” etc. In all such 
activities, only a small portion of the 
membership is actually engaged in di- 
rect contact with the boy; the rest are 

utributors, generally in money. 





Now, my notion of boys work is one | 
n which each individual Rotarian can | 


ticipate. I believe that Rotarians 
ild be interested in every boy with 
m they come in contact, and should 


that interest by trying to influ- | 
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ence the individual boy’s life, so that 
he may grow into an honorable business 
man and a useful citizen. The Rotarian 
should start this boy’s work with his 
own boy at home, by becoming his pal, 
his counsellor, and confidant. He should 
also have a kindly or inspiring word 
for the boy who gives him his news- 
paper, the errand boy who brings him 
his packages, the apprentice or office 
boy in his business; in short, all boys; 
and secondly, so conduct himself that 
they should find in him something to 
admire and respect and imitate. 


He should even extend boys work to 
the golf links, where the players have 
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a great opportunity to help mold the 
future lives of the caddies. Every caddy 
should find in the mature business man 
golfer a personality worthy of emula- 
tion. It is to be regretted that too 
often he only sees the type who curses 
at missed or unsatisfactory strokes, or 
who, in his travels ’round the course 
and on the tees, recounts smutty stories 
or double-meaning jokes. 

Boys get their habits, good or bad, 
from the men with whom they are 
thrown in contact. Realizing this, Ro- 
tarians can do boys work by so con- 
ducting themselves that their actions 
will be admired and respected. Let us 
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embodies every safe element of playability which 


delights the heart of a child. 


It embodies every element of rugged strength 
and durability which the ones who pay the 
bill can possibly expect. 

It is a distinct addition to any beauty spot 
consecrated to the play needs of children. 

It is cheap, in but one respect: its ultimate 


cost. 


Careful investigation by those concerned 
with or active in child welfare and public 
recreation is cordially invited. 


Write for 


a copy of our beautiful, new 52-pag 
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Season 


Bass Fishing a 


Now, while the fresh green of June gives added 





TWO enchantment to Wisconsin’s Land o’ Lakes, these 
FISHERMAN gamy fish are waiting, eager to take the bait. 
SPECIALS Wisconsin Lakes Special 


Leave Chicago at 7:00 p. m. (*4ne"¢) daily ex. Sun., for Three 
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Ashland Limited 

Leave Chicago 5:00 p. m. daily (*28"*). 
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H. G. Van Winkle, General Agent, C. & N. W. Ry. 
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show the boy a character which we 
would not be ashamed to have him copy; 
and then, steadfastly endeavor to gu ide 
him, through conversation, into worthy 


ambitions, honorable business ides, 
and a high viewpoint of complete 
morality. 


You remember the story which has 

been told by boy workers about the 
boy, who when tempted to do wrong and 
needing help (which help his mother 
could have given him, but she didn’t), 
said tearfully, “Mother, why didn’t you 
tap on the window and help me?” 

Boys everywhere need good men to 
tap on the window and help them, and 
it is this tapping on the window for 
all boys with whom we come in contact 
that will bring each Rotarian into ac- 
tive boys work, and bring his heart close 
to that of the boy as a pal. 

But men, whether your boys work 
activity is with the mass, or whether 
you are active in friendliness and help- 
fulness to individual boys, don’t forget 
your own boy at home. 

The most important thought which I 
offer to you this morning is one which 
is world-wide in its application. The 
thought is most briefly conveyed in the 
statement, “The world needs a renas- 
cence of right thinking, a development 
of the spirit of tolerance, and an avoid- 
ance of prejudice.” 

Let us consider these two topics in 
their reverse order. 

It is almost a platitude to say that 
the world is needing tolerance as it has 
never needed tolerance before. Ordi- 
narily, when one speaks of intolerance, 
one thinks of religion, but in the pres- 
ent generation, intolerance has become 
so prevalent that it embraces every 
form of human interest. 

Rotary has done a great service in 
creating an organization where relig- 
ious intolerance is unknown. Almost 
every religion is represented in the 
Rotary clubs of twenty-six nations, and 
with the complete encircling of the 
world in Rotary, every religion will be 
represented. This is a glorious vic- 
tory for Rotary, but tolerance must not 
be limited to religion alone. It must 
prevail in all our thoughts. Since tol- 
erance is an underlying principle of 
Rotary, our practices must square with 
that principle. Service becomes a mere 
lip wastrel if it is not coupled with 
tolerance. 

Tolerance and lack of prejudice are 
an attitude of mind, and we should con- 
tinually strive to ascertain whether our 
minds are set right. The intolerant 
man jis never completely loyal. His 
mind is not open to conviction, and 
therefore, the proper mental attitu © 
essential to true-blue loyalty is lacking 

Tolerance depends upon right thin‘- 


ing. 
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e convention at Atlanta in 1917, 

nany nations were involved in 

world war, one of the speakers 

ed the thought that Rotarians 

n ecome leaders in creating a calm 

e of mind in the community in 

they live. They must also be 

in right thinking, and in the 

n of right public opinion. He 

a tressed the thought that loyalty 

in time of crisis meant a mind untram- 

melo by prejudice and the forsaking of 

i! jual views for a national breadth 
of 10Nn. 

Rotarians must be men of sound and 
correct thinking in time of peace as 
well as in time of war. They must be 
leaders in thought; they must be men 

seek to break down the forces of 
prejudice and substitute right thinking 
for just “feeling” about things. 

Men of this age are too prone to 
settle questions on the basis of “feel- 
ing.” One man feels that a high pro- 
tective tariff is right; another feels that 
free trade is right; still another feels 
that revolution is the best way to re- 
duce the high cost of living. 

No problem was ever solved by just 
“feeling” about it. Feeling is one of 
the lower mental faculties; thought 
must always be the master. Feeling 
about things must be superseded by 
right thinking. 

Rotarians are urged to be thoughtful 
and unprejudiced. There is a scientific 
attitude of mind which all Rotarians 
would do well to follow. It is to with- 
hold one’s judgment until one is in 
complete possession of the facts. The 
scientist does not express a judgment as 
long as any of the facts necessary to 
that judgment are absent. 

totarians are asked to reserve their 
iudgment the same as scientists. Many 
nisconceptions of Rotary have arisen 
because of the tendency to reach judge- 
ment without full possession of the 

facts. Harsh criticisms have been made 
against Rotary policies and actions of 
the International officers, which criti- 
cisms would not have been made if those 
making them were in full knowledge of 
the facts in the premises. 


ET us briefly summarize some of the 
“ideal attributes necessary in combat- 
ing intolerance and prejudice: 
First—a spirit of tolerance and lack 
rejudice; 
Second—a scientific attitude of mind 
toward all questions; 
(hird—the discarding of feeling in 
reaching conclusions, and the substitu- 
of right thinking; 
ourth—the softening of criticism 
charity; and, 
nally—a mind so filled with love 
ne’s fellowman that bigotry, preju- 
and intolerance can find no lodging 








the deliberations of this conven- 
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tion, the delegates should suspend judg- 
ment and keep open minds, so that the 
matters considered when adopted will 
crystallize true judgments. 

God grant that the deliberations of 
this convention may be devoid of feel- 
ing, may combine suspended judgments 
and open minds with right thinking and 
may reach conclusions that will create 
a greater Rotary and hasten its prog- 
ress to world-wide fellowship. 

In closing, may I refér again to the 
Sixth Object of Rotary? 

There are some who believe that the 
“world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men” proposed by this object 
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can never come to pass, and that this 
object is chimerical and _ visionary. 
Those who believe this do not know 
what you and I know of the wonderful 
fellowships which we have made in 
Rotary—fellowships not alone in one 
nation, but in many. 

Sitting before me are men of twenty- 
six nations, who have learned to know 
and love one another. Is this the limit 
of Rotary in establishing a world 
fellowship? You and I know that it is 
not. And furthermore, we believe that 
Rotary will progress to every nation 
in the world, and that its Spirit will go 
on and on, fostering and encouraging 
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N the picturesque city of Battle Creek, Michigan, is 
situated a unique “School of Health”—where thou- 
sands come annually to learn how to maintain effi- 

ciency and health through “biologic living.” 


Educational Health Center’”—the 
result of fifty years of growth and development. 
tinuous series of physical training activities, health lectures, 
food demonstrations, educational moving pictures, concerts 
and entertainments add profitable and refreshing interest 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth of 
information upon the subjects of healthful living 
The value of a wholesome, 
anti-toxic dietary ; the necessity of physical activity, 
fresh air, sunshine, posture training and the out- 
these and other essentials are demon 
strated by the most practical and scientific methods. 


An imteresting booklet 


“A Visit TO BATTLE CREEK” 


will be sent free on request 
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Merton-Air, so 
naraed because it 
has a ventilator 
which allows the 
air to circulate 
inside the cap 
and keeps the 
head cool. Helps 
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play. From $2 to 
$5. At fine stores. 
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at 
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“FRANCONIA” 


A thrilling circumnavigation of the globe 
on this famous Cruising Steamer 
exclusively chartered by us 


Leaving New York January 22 

returning May 31 

130 wonderful days, traveling via the ever- 
fascinating Mediterranean to Egypt, to India, 

| Ceylon, Sumatra,Java, the Philippines, China 
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Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 
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on our personal analysis chart without signing 
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understanding, good will, and interna- 
tional peace, and finally, a world fel- 
lowship of business and professional 
men, united in the Rotary Ideal of 
Service. 


I see the Flag of Rotary 
From land to land unfurled, 

I see a bond of hope and love 
Binding a heartsick world. 
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Ten times ten thousand men each » ce; 
For high ideals join hands, 

And then go forth to teach, to li, 
Those ideals throughout all lan. 


’Tis ours to make a better world, 
To serve, to love, to give, 
To make our dream of dreams come 
true— 
We’ve but one life to live. 


The Thinking Part 


(Continued from page 19.) 


have been still more surprised had he 
stopped to think how often he had 
championed accomplished facts, that a 
few brief months before he had pro- 
tested as visionary innovations. 


Once again comfortably seated behind 
his own desk, Darling remained for a 
moment in quiet reflection. Things 
were not going well. Business was 
dragging. “We’re putting lots of steam 
into it,” he thought, “but we don’t seem 
to be getting results.” He came back 
to concrete things. “TI’ll drop a line to 
some of the boys.” His face brightened 
at the thought. He had been a sales- 
man once, himself, and the life still 
had its suggestion of glamour for him. 
The night ride between towns, the ri- 
bald company in the smoker, the way- 
side station with its dishevelled bus- 
driver with his friendly personal greet- 
ing—the stuffy bedrooms in insignifi- 
cant hotels—the smell of cooking—the 
frowsy help—the general ‘air of untidi- 
ness and carelessness and friendliness 
—he remembered it all. 


He came back to the present and to 


| the patiently waiting stenographer. “I 


was back on the road for a moment,” 
he said with that friendly smile that 


| had made him so many friends. Then, 
almost without a pause, his voice 
“Dear 


changed to a business tone. 
Henry,” he dictated—and he was off on 
a strange mixture of banter and shrewd 
common-sense, suggesting selling ideas, 
outlining possible new avenues of busi- 
ness; and all with a cheery comrade- 
ship, and an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the man to whom he was writ- 


'ing. He enjoyed this work more than 


any of the other business of the day. 
Through his companionship of letters, 
he could still achieve some of the old 
thrill. He prided himself, too, that in 
this way he was still on the road sell- 
ing for the company, though his actual 
body was behind a well-kept desk in an 
airy office. 
V. 


IM HENRY, on whose shoulders Dar- 
ling’s mantle as a salesman had 
fallen, sat with his feet propped com- 
fortably on the window ledge of the 
Grand Hotel, and watched the passers- 


by with somnolent interest. It hadn’t 
been as good a trip as he had expected. 
He had thought and worried about it a 
good deal in an aimless sort of way. 
It seemed to fit in somehow with some- 
thing he had heard in the smoker the 
other night. It came back to him now. 
It was about Saleby—Saleby was about 
his own age. Someone had said, “Old 
Saleby’s losing his grip.” The idea had 
startled him then. Even as he thought 
of it now in the drowsy comfort of early 
afternoon, he did not like it. 

“Pshaw!” he thought, “the old man’s 
satisfied. Why should I worry?” He 
put the unpleasant thought from him. 

Looking slumberously out between 
well-polished boot toes, he watched Sol 
Edgett carry out a sack of flour and 
dump it into a waiting wagon with a 
ribald jest for the driver. 

“Edgett,” he thought, “. didn’t 
do much with him. I’ve a mind to go 
and tackle him again.” 

At that moment Allan, a rival sales- 
man come out of the door. Henry leane:| 
back with a grunt of disgust. 

“Pshaw!” he said, “haven’t anything 
else to say to him anyway.” 

Allan entered and slumped down into 
an adjoining chair. 

“How’s business?” Henry demanded 
somewhat ungraciously. 

“Not too bad. How is it with you?” 

“Rotten,” growled Henry and _ sub- 
sided into a morose silence. 

“Sell Edgett?” he demanded after a 
pause. 

“Yes, tidy little order.” 

“Damn!” said Henry, “I was ahea! 
of you. Sol must have been holding 
out on me.” 

Allan looked him over with a pleasant 
grin. “Jim,” he remarked, “you’re get- 
ting flabby—too much tallow, too little 
gristle. You’d make better candles than 
glue.” 

Jim Henry looked up belligerently. 
“The hell you say!” he retorted. 

“Flabby physically and mentally,” 
Allan continued. “A year or so ago 
you could talk back, now you only ‘blah. 
I’ve watched you Empire chaps, you re 
all just the same. You sit round like 
hungry sparrows (Cont'd on page 5°.) 
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_et’s Take Rotary 
With Us!” 


mtinued from page 20.) 


a license to express your own 
ol as a conclusion. You might 

your product is the best in the 
"0 and perhaps your competitor 
th the same about his—and it is 
ba possible that he is just as con- 
scjentious aS you are. 

It is a wonderful thing to come here 
from week to week and meet so many 
fine fellows and hear wonderful talks on 
ide But let us take Rotary with us 
into our business life and into our home 
life. Rotary is a practical—a demon- 

every-day religion. 

You and I either honor or discredit 
Rotary according to our stewardship. 

I can tell you the kind of a Rotarian 

you are by the advertising you do more 
quickly and more accurately than by 
any other evidence. I dq not mean by 
the brilliance and the cleverness of your 
advertising, but by its ring of sincerity 
and truth. 
300 advertising clubs through- 
out the world are expressing Rotary 
ideals and elevating the standards of 
advertising practices, because there are 
Rotarians in every advertising club I 
ever heard of. 

In most of the larger cities Better 
Business Bureaus are conducted in con- 
junction with advertising clubs and 
these Better Business Bureaus are go- 
ing right out into the highways and 
byways of business, correcting wrong 
advertising practices and endeavoring 
to show advertisers the right way—the 
honest way. 

Our Better Business Bureau in Los 
\ngeles is supported by approximately 
200 of our leading business concerns. 

Since January 1 of this year (in two 
nd one-half months) our bureau has 
investigated no less than 235 complaints 
of requests for specific information. 


Over 


‘HIS is not mere theory nor idealistic 
ambition. It is brass tack service. It 
Only last week we had an 
interesting case. A certain Los Angeles 
merchant conducted a big sale and fea- 
tured in his advertising his street ad- 
lress in big letters, endeavoring to im- 
press upon the readers just where to 
find him. 

\ competitor next door, to take ad- 

ntage of the advertising done by his 
neighbor, put up in big letters in front 
of his place the same figures “720” and 
in small letters opposite, “Suits 
Dresses on Sale,” the sign really 
ng “720 Suits and Dresses on 

His idea was obviously to cre- 
he impression that his store was 
lace advertised in the newspapers 
Whereas he applied the figures to a 


. Rotary. 
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number of garments on sale instead of 
a street address. 

What a state of mind a merchant 
must get into to resort to this kind of 
trickery. We made him take the sign 
down and furthermore he was so im- 
pressed with the way we did business, 
that he has since come to the office of 
our club and said, “You fellows are 
doing a great work. You’re in the right 
and I’m for you.” And he has joined 
our bureau—a real convert. I ask you 
—-is that not doing real Rotary service? 

Only recently we had another in- 
teresting case. An advertiser used just 
a two or three-line classified advertise- 


a | 
a 


ment offering to supply complete plans 
and specifications for home building 
absolutely free. 

Through some clever manipulation he 
got a deposit of $200.00 from a woman 
who answered his advertisement and 
he delivered plans which were unwork- 
able. 

He refused to comply with the re 
quest of the bureau to refund the 
money. We took the matter into court, 
got a conviction and last week he was 
sentenced. That too—is Rotary. 

If advertisers will get into the right 
state of mind regarding their obliga- 
tion to the public and to themselves, 
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Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets 

ROY CARRUTHERS, Managing Director 
The dignity of its Fifth Avenue address, the pres- 
tige of its remarkable hotel history, 


comfort of a hotel built before large buildings had 
to be cramped into small quarters, and its quiet, 


The Waldorf-Astoria has always been a favorite 
stopping-place of Rotarians when in New York. 


The spirit of hospitality 
The Waldorf has achiev 
extends to the other great hotels under the manage- 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Baths 


1100 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms _ 1000 Baths 





Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 





Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning 


newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST.LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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‘Say it with Flowers’ 


is 


If you wish to 
effectively 
express 
Appreciation 
or 
Sympathy 


“Say it with Flowers”’ 
BK 


Your Rotary Florist will 
deliver your order to distant 
points within a few hours 
through the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Service. 


Associated 
Rotary Florists 





Men in 35 States Send 
Collars to Us 


Let us send an empty box for 





ize in work for manufacturers. We also offer 
mail order service to particular men. 


Collartown Laundry 
107 BROADWAY TROY, N. Y. 
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LETTERMEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
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19 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-US.A. 
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Every Pipe Lover 
Should Have One of These New 


Cigar Shaped Pipes 


They protect eyes, face, 
clothing, buildings, and 
property, as no sparks 
can fly, no ashes scatter. 
Smoke as well outdoors 
in heavy winds and rain 
storms as indoors. 


Made in France of well-sel- 
ected French Briar—guaran- 
teed mechanically perfect. 





is shaped like a cigar—lights 

like a cigar (at end)— 

smokes same kind and quan- 

tity of tobacco as_ other 

pipes. 

Medium size 4%” long— 
price $3.00 


Agents Wanted 


The Sport Briar sells on 

sight—tterritories are being 

rapidly assigned; better get 

busy and write at once for 

our liberal terms—big profits. 

Lill out the coupon and forward at 
once before it is too late. 


SPORT BRIAR PIPE CO. 
1018 Singcr Bldg. Dept. C, New York 
ee 8 8 8 oe oe ee UL UD UG Ue UG UG UL UG UG UG UG 

SPORT BRIAR PIPE CO., 
1018 Singer Building, Lept. C, 





New York. — 
Send a Sport Briar Pipe, for which I 
agree to pay $3.00 to postman on de- 
livery. 
pe Pe ee ee ee Re Se Rs 
pe SaaS ee eee coh Da eee 
If more convenient for you, remit with 
order. 





your soiled collars. We special- 
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Better Business Bureaus will |¢ yp. 
necessary. It is significant that \ here- 
ever you see a Better Business Bireay 
functioning in this manner, you find 
Rotary members active in its adminis. 
tration. 

The Advertising Club of Los Anveles 
has approximately 1,000 members. To 
contact with these 1,000 member: 
means an opportunity to broadcast the 
fundamentals of Rotary throughou: 
the advertising messages of a thousand 
concerns, reaching hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. 

This is some responsibility you and 
I assume when we accept membership 
in Rotary. How many of us are 
measuring up to that responsibility? 

Down in the innermost confines of 
your conscience you know what you are 
doing. You know whether you are 
playing a make-believe game or de- 
livering the real goods. And sooner or 
later your fellow-Rotarians will know, 
if they do not know now. 

Practically every one of you men is 
dependent to a large degree upon ad- 
vertising for the success of your busi- 
ness. 


])¥ you realized that in order to sustain 

your physical life you would have 
to take into your system a certain 
number of calories every day, you 
would not want to substitute imagi- 
nary calories for real calories. Then 
why will advertisers insist upon putting 
extravagant statements, misrepresenta- 
tions, and exaggerations into their ad- 
vertisements when they only reduc? 
believability and lessen public contfi- 
dence in the institution itself. 

Rotary principles in advertising are 
not advocated simply because they ar 
idealistic but because they pay. They 
pay in cash drawer receipts. 

All suecess is founded upon public 
confidence and public confidence is 
founded upon truth without adu'tera 
tion. 

Now, I know that you all mean to bx 
truthful and you do not sense perhap 
the misstatements that get into you’ 
advertising because custom has estab 
lished that prerogative in your con 
conscience. But, if you will weigh every 
statement that is made in your ai- 
vertising carefully, critically and ana- 
lytically, and satisfy yourself that 1' |s 
positively true in every respect, then 
you need not worry about the public 
having confidence in your instituti 

I sincerely hope that what I hive 
said may result in stirring though te 
action and that you will leave 
room today with the sincere resolve t° 
reflect the true fundamental of Rot:"y 
in your advertising—“He Profits M>*' 
Who Serves Best.” 
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‘he Thinking Part 
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ur mouths open. Never try to 
here to find worms for your- 


lenry lowered his feet carefully, 
the stoutly, reinforced chair 
| in protest. ; 
”” he said, “when the gods send 
, who are we that we should go 
9” 


hunting quail 

That perhaps typified, as much as 
ny single statement could, the atti- 

of the selling staff. They were 
irished by Darling, housed and fed 
and taught, and they waited for the 
feedings. 

VI. 

"HEN Darling came first to the 

realization that business was not 
going as well as he had expected, he put 
t down to a temporary depression. He 
had been through such times before on 
the road and in the office. They had no 
terrors for him. “There is always busi- 
ness,” he said. It was a maxim that he 
had developed and proved in his own 
experience. Hard times meant intensi- 
fied effort, that was all, and the inten- 
sified effort meant business. It was a 
circle that he had never failed to com- 
plete. 

Darling turned up figurative coat 
sleeves and went after things. He 
planned and perfected and co-ordinated 
his business, till he could not discover 
another creak in the machinery any- 
where. But despite all his efforts the 
quarter’s business still showed a dis- 
heartening backward trend. 

Darling was not dismayed. He had 
courage. He had confidence in his or- 
ganization. He had belief in himself. 
“There’s always business,” he said dog- 
gedly, “and we’re going to get it.” 

What troubled Darling most was not 
that the business was not prospering, 
but that he could not see any reason 
why it should not. This familiar world 
f his was not behaving as it was ac- 
customed to behave. The methods that 
had been successful in the past, were 
not a success now, and he had a fee!- 
ng that the organization had sensed 
the fact that there was something 

rong and were waiting for him to sug- 

est a remedy. It troubled him. 

“Things are bad,” he admitted to a 
viend on the links that afternoon, 

on’t tell anyone I said so, but it’s a 

emn fact.” 

‘You need a rest,” his friend returned 

ularly. “You should come out morn- 

s as well as afternoons.” 

Might as well,” Darling assented 
omily. 

Look here,” his friend remarked 
en an hour or so later they were en- 
ng a quiet cigar on the club ver- 


a, “are you serious?” 
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“It’s a serious game,” Darling re- 
sponded. 

“I’m not talking about golf.” 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” Darling 
responded with commiseration. 

“I was talking about business,” his 
friend retorted with some asperity. 

“I was about to mention it myself, 
but it’s not a particularly pleasant topic 
at the moment. I don’t mind things 
going wrong when I know why they’re 
wrong, at least I don’t mind so much. 
But this thing gets me because we 
ought, by all the signs, to be doing a 
bumper business, and we aren’t.” 

“That reminds me,” his friend turned 
to him with a new interest, “what 


a7 


you’ve said reminds me—there’s a fel- 
low in New York who makes a busi- 
ness of looking into concerns that are 
in a condition like you say, and sizing 
them up and saying what’s wrong.” 
“He’s not a business man,” Everett 
hurried on to forstall probable objec- 
tions. “He calls himself a business 
psychologist or something like that. His 
idea is that businesses have nerves, and 
suffer from worries and hallucinations, 
just like people. You know the birds 
who call themselves psychiatrists have 
thought out the nifty idea of going back 
to search out an underlying cause that 
produces a certain effect. You know 
the sort of stuff; your grand uncle 
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|once when you were a little kid jumped 
out from behind a door at you and 
said ‘boo!’ You always knew that he 
was very fond of fish. Therefore you 
have the explanation of your aversion 
to anything that wears fins. When you 
discover the underlying cause, you shift 
your animosity to the grand uncle, 
where it belongs, and you’re entirely 
cured of your prejudice. See how 
simple it is?” 

“Everett, my poor friend,” Darling 
retorted, “if there are such doctors you 
ought to consult one. I’m afraid your 
brain is getting porous.” 

“Not at all!” Everett retorted with 
some heat, “you say something’s wrong 
with your business; you know it’s 
wrong, but you don’t know what it is. 
If you were in that situation, if you 
had the pain instead of your business 
having it, you’d go to a doctor, wouldn’t 
you? That’s all I’m suggesting. My 
brain’s no more porous than yours. I’m 
not saying this chap is any good. I’m 
only saying that it’s worth looking into. 
I’ve forgotten his name but he’s on 
Fifth Avenue, I think.” 

“Better have him take a look at your 
golf,” Darling retorted with malice. 


VII. 


UT business did not get better. It 
didn’t get worse. There was nothing 
about it that gave ground for imme- 
diate alarm. It was like a stagnation— 
that was the impression Darling had of 
it. 

It was some months later that he was 
in New York. He was walking in a 
leisurely fashion along Fifth Avenue 
when his eye lighted on a modest sign— 


PACKENHAM 
BUSINESS ADVISER 


The name caught his attention as a 
familiar face in a crowd. “Business 
Adviser,” he thought, “now when and 
where have I heard of anything like 
that. Then of a sudden Everett’s words 
came back to him, and he smiled, “Poor 
old Everett, ready to fall for anything.” 


He had gone perhaps a block or two 
when his footsteps began to slow up. 
He turned and came back with some- 
thing of hesitation in his step. Arriv- 
ing once more before that modest sign, 
he stopped and hesitated, then with a 
deprecatory shake of his head, turned 
and entered, and with slow steps 
climbed the stairs to a small office on 
the first floor. 

The place was as modest as the sign. 
Just an outer office with a typewriter 
desk and a bright-eyed young lady be- 
hind it, and beyond that a glassed-off 
enclosure, with nothing to suggest a 
business occupation. Still less did the 
occupant of the office suggest the world 
of business. Packenham, a tall shriv- 
elled wisp of a man, with gray hair and 
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a gray face that suggested the pro. 
fessor rather than the business man, 
greeted Darling, without evident enthy- 
siasm, and waved him to a chair. 

Darling had a guilty feeling that he 
was sitting in at a seance or something 
of the kind. The sane business man 
in him strongly rebelled. 


“I was advised to consult you about 
my business,” he said apologetically. 
Packenham only nodded. 


Now that he was definitely obligated 
to the discussion of his particular prob- 
lem, Darling was at a loss how to be- 
gin. 

“No. That is, not primarily. I’m not 
in need of funds, if that’s what you 
mean. It’s just that conditions have got 
beyond my reach.” 

“In what way, may I ask?” 

“If I knew that,” snapped Darling, 
“I wouldn’t be here.” 

“That makes it clearer.” 

Darling looked up sharply, but there 
was no hint of sarcasm on the other’s 
face. 

“My business,” Darling continued, 
with something of reluctance in his 
tene, “isn’t good. Paint, you know, Em- 
pire Paint Company. Nothing wrong, 
nothing at least that I can see, and I’ve 
had thirty years of training to know 
where things are wrong. I can’t see 
anything. Good men, none better—en- 
ergetic, eager, good spirit in the place. 
Tried ’em all out, they’re sound; but 
we’re not going ahead, we’re going be- 
hind. What’s the answer, Mr. Packen- 
ham? That’s what I want to know.” 

Packenham sat thinking for a while. 
“Will you give me a week to look 
around a bit. In a week’s time I will 
run down and see you, as your guest, 
if you will be so kind.” 

“That’s all right. Glad to have you. 
But what will you do when you get 
there?” 

Packenham smiled. “I’ll do just as 
you do, if you have no objection.” 

“I mostly play golf,” Darling ad- 
mitted. 

“I would be glad to join you, if I 
may. 

Darling had his hand on the door 
when Packenham spoke again. “I think 
perhaps I can help. But I’d like you 
to understand, that I don’t pretend to 
do anything marvelous. I may be able 
to see the reason, where you have faile: 
to see it. I may be able to suggest 2 
remedy. I don’t say that I will, I jus! 
say that I may be able. I don’t say, 
either, that you may not have a dozen 
friends who could tell you the thing a 
well as I could, but they evident: 
haven’t, or you haven’t believed then 
or you wouldn’t be asking me; and jus’ 
one more thing, don’t be surprised i! 
all I have to tell you is obvious.” 

Darling left the office with ver) 
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feelings. “Seems a_ sensible 
he ruminated. “But what does 
about my business?” 


VIIL. 
B e time he had reached home and 
| been met at the station by his 
ter, he had reached the not very 
ting conclusion that he had been 

As a corollary to that he had 
| not to mention the fact to any- 
Packenham was coming to visit. 
TI was awkward certainly. Pack- 
im, however, had suggested being 
considered a visitor. A visitor interested 
r the paint industry. Yes, that might 
do—would have to do. 

(huring the succeeding week, Darling 
pent his time wishing that he had 
not let that dashed idiot of an Everett 
help him to make a fool of himself. 
“Any ass who plays golf like Everett,” 
he reflected bitterly, “oughtn’t to be 
expected to use judgment.” 

The arrival of Packenham did not 
cause as much of a flutter as Darling 
had expected. He had a guilty feeling 
that everyone would see through the 
ruse, but though he assisted manfully 
toward that end by too effusive ex- 
planations, Packenham’s courteously 
disinterested air and professional ap- 
pearance offset his efforts. 

Packenham was a model guest, anxi- 
ous to be interested in the interests 
of his host and his host’s friends. Ben 
Moore was a fairly constant visitor 
at the Darling home, and while his in- 
terests were directed in a different 
channel, Packenham saw enough of him 
to gain some understanding of his ap- 


el 


preciation for his employer, and his | 
whole-hearted admiration for his em- | 


ployer’s ability. 


Packenham went out of his way to | 


praise Ben’s work. It was discriminat- 
ing praise that showed understanding. 
Ben flushed with pleasure. “As a mat- 
ter of fact,” he admitted, “I think it 
is pretty good stuff, but I can’t take 


all the credit for it, most of it is due 


to G. D.” 
“Darling, you mean?” 


Ben nodded. “Yes, he’s a wizard for | 


deas. He always passes on the copy, 
and, as a matter of fact, we pretty 
vell work it out together. Of course, 
[ put it in its final form. But I’d be 
a thief to take much credit for it,” 
e ended with an embarrassed laugh. 
Just then he saw Miriam, and with 
hurried word of apology, was off. 
For a week Packenham followed 


larling about like an uneasy shadow. | 


arling found his presence a little try- 
ng. 
‘Beggar’ll think I never do any work, 
| that’s what’s wrong with the busi- 
3,” he reflected with mounting an- 
yance, and to offset this impression 
put in a more than usually strenu- 
week. He called all the available 
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salesmen off the road for a conference. 
Went more diligently than usual into 
the machinery of operations, till Logan 
sighed with weariness and the pain of 
sudden action, and wondered: “What’s 
got into the old man anyway?” 

“One thing Darling would not do, 
give up his golf.” 

“What’s it to me if he thinks I’m a 
loafer?” he reflected bitterly. “I know 
I’m not.” 


N all these activities, Packenham kept 

an even step, always with the air 
of a man mildly interested, the in- 
terests of an intelligent outsider. 
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“He'll probably play a rotten game,” 
Darling reflected, “I'll pair him off with 
Everett. That bird will bore him to 
death with his talking, but at least they 
won’t spoil anybody’s golf but their 
own.” 

Packenham rather surprised him by 
beating Everett handily, and more than 
that, seeming to be frankly interested 
in Everett’s conversation, even stimu- 
lating it at times with a well directed 
question. 

Still, it was a hard week and Darl- 
ing was glad when it was over and he 
and his self-appointed guest were sit- 
ting on the veranda smoking a good- 
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night cigar. Darling had found him 
rather good company that evening and 
was inclined to remodel his precon- 
ceived opinions. 

“Well,” he remarked pleasantly, “how 
about it? Have you had time to form 
ar opinion about things here?” 

Packenham nodded. 

“And you have a solution?” 

Packenham nodded again. “Yes,” he 
said, “I know what would help. Fire 
your whole staff.” 

Darling sat up with a jerk, and a 
slow flush rose to his face. “Did I 
hear you right?” he asked, there was an 
edge on his words. “Did you say fire 
the whole staff?” 

Packenham nodded again with a 
pleasant smile. “Yes,” he said, “that 
would meet the situation, I think. That’s 
a solution—the easiest solution.” 

“You can count that one out, Pack- 
enham,” Darling replied frigidly. 

They smoked on for a while in si- 
lence. Then Packenham spoke again 
as though there had been no break in 
the conversation. “I thought as much,” 
he said, “if I hadn’t, I might not have 
been so ready to suggest it.” 

“Then you have another suggestion?” 
Darling unbent a trifle. 

“Yes, but it’s not as simple—you go 
away for six months or a year.” 

Darling grew purple in the face. 
“You think I don’t do a damn thing?” 
he said, “just because I don’t do it the 
way the others do. Because I go out 
and play golf and get a little pleasure 
out of living, you think I don’t do any- 
thing, just as I knew you’d think!” 

“Wrong, my friend,” Packenham re- 
torted placidly. “It’s not what you don’t 
do that bothers me, but what you do. 
That’s why I suggest you go away. 
Now, wait a minute,” he interrupted as 
Darling was about to burst into choleric 
speech. “I want you to get this straight. 
I’m not reflecting on your ability, or 
your staff, or your methods. I am just 
saying that these factors have got to 
a place where they do not work.” 

Darling, tensed for action, let him- 
self sink back in his chair. The con- 
clusion was irrefutable. But there was 
still a smouldering fire in his voice. “TI 
suppose you have a reason for that 
condition.” 

“Yes, an obvious reason. I told you 
it would be. You’ve made your staff 
lean. They’re all leaners. My solution 
is simplicity itself — take away the 
prop.” 

“It may be obvious,” Darling re- 
torted acidly, “but not to me.” 

“You’re too close. It’s this way: 
you’ve got a lot of good men, but they, 
none of them, think as fast as you do. 
That’s all right, too, only that you have 
thought so fast that you haven’t given 
them time to think at all. They have 
taken your ideas because they were there 
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and because they were good. They've 
taken these ideas day after day til] they 
have pretty well forgotten that they can 
think for themselves. You’ve got every 
man on your staff waiting for you to 
suggest things, waiting for you to work 
them out of their difficulties, waiting for 
your advice. There isn’t a sizable pit 
of backbone left among the lot. They’re 
all leaners, and you’ve made them that 
way. Now, as I said, the simple way 
out is to fire the lot, and start afresh 
with men who have their initiative and 
imagination unimpaired.” 
“Think again,” snapped Darling. 


ACKENHAM leaned back in his 

chair, blowing wreaths of smoke 
above his head. When he spoke agai. 
it was softly, almost with a tone oi 
commiseration: 

“You’re not well,” he said. 

“Never better in my life.” The re 
tort came in a growl from the stormy 
faced Darling. 

Packenham held up a restraining 
hand. 

“Tll,” he said, “fighting courageously 
against a hidden malady. Saying noth- 
ing to anyone, bearing suffering uncom- 
plainingly —even your most intimate 
friends unaware 4 

“Why are you so fussy about making 
me an invalid?” Darling demanded 
querulously, “I don’t know what you’re 
driving at, but I know I never felt bet. 
ter in my life.” 

“Can you think of any better way?” 

“Better way of what?” 

“Of kicking out the prop. They can’t 
lean on a dangerously sick man.” 

“I begin to see,” said Darling with- 
out enthusiasm, “I don’t like the idea 
much, and I’m not sure that you're 
right. I doubt if I’ll go.” 

“Either you or your business will,” 
Packenham retorted dryly. “You can’t 
change in a day, neither can they; 
while you are here they’ll lean on you. 
They couldn’t help asking, and you 
couldn’t help suggesting.” 

“Something in that,” Darling ai 
mitted. “I’ll think it over and let you 
know in a few days. 


IX. 


N? one knew just how the report o 
Darling’s iliness got abroad. It was 
whispered around the office, in vague 
words. No one knew what was the 
matter. It was all rumor, rumor that 
built on rumor, that provided symptoms 
and found corroborative evidence. |! 
was unbelievable. There had been no 
suggestion of any such thing, no fo 
warning, and there was Darling mo‘ 
ing among them a living refutation. 
And yet everyone knew he must g° 
away for months, for years perhap-, 
must cut himself off entirely from h 
business and friends, while he fough' 
for his life as courageously as he hai 
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the secret of his malady for so 


r old George,” said his friends, 
3 | his number’s up! You wouldn’t 
bs , t, though, to look at him! Won- 
at the business will do without 


o - news was as much of a mystery 
riam as it was to anyone. Sitting 

n the veranda with Ben Moore, 

i the hint of tears making her 

3 starvy-eyed, she discussed the matter 

2 with him. 

F | don’t understand it all,” she said. 

“l’ve never known dad to be sick an 

he in his life, and now there’s this 

something, and I don’t know what it is 
nd the doctors won’t tell me.” 
“Have you spoken to your father 
about it?” 

‘= “Yes, I have. 
about it, till I have to stop. 
afraid of making him worse. But he 
won’t tell me anything, either. He just 
says, it’s alright—that he’ll be alright 

that there isn’t the slightest need for 

ry. He says that he’s just going to 
loaf around a bit, and that he will be 
back again in no time. Do you know, 
Ben, what surprises me most is that 
he seems to be laughing to himself all 
the time, as though he had a joke on 
someone, though he is sober enough, 
too, under it all. But he does seem to 
be rather enjoying it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry,” Ben said, 
consolingly. “If he treats it that way 
there isn’t likely to be much wrong, 
and he doesn’t look it. Doctors don’t 
know everything anyway. I wouldn’t 
think any more about it if I were you. 
He’s all right.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“Sure.” 

But Ben Moore’s heart was heavy 
within him. It was just like good old 
G. D. to carry it off with a high heart. 
So like him to hide his suffering, to 
carry the whole load himself—yes—it 
vas all typical of Darling. 

It was a week later that Georg Darl- 
ing pulled out on the evening’ train 
bound for a sanitarium in the South. 
A sister of Darling’s had come to stay 
with Miriam, for against her tearful 
protests, his decision had prevailed, that 
she should not come with him. 

“Let me tell you something,” he said 
parting, “I’m no sicker than you are. 

‘m just going on a holiday.” 

But womanlike, she had refused to 
elieve, 
Darling had talked things over with 
employees in a friendly family con- 
ference before he left. 
“T have to leave this business to you,” 
said. “I don’t think there is much 
mg with me,” he continued with a 
msical smile that brought a lump 


I’m so 


the throats of some of the men, “but | 


doctors tell me I must get away 


I’ve pestered him | 
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from it, that I mustn’t think of it for 
many months. They tell me that I 
can’t even discuss it with any of you. 
I would like to have at least sat by and 
watched, and to have helped where I 
could, but they won’t let me. You’ll 
have to look after it for me. I’m turn- 
ing it over to you all to look after for 
me while I’m away. Mr. Packenham, 
an old friend of mine, will be here. You 
can consult him, when necessary, but 
he doesn’t know much about the busi- 
ness, and he’s not there to manage it, 
only to look on and to let me know 
now and then how it is goiny. It’s 
your business for the time being and 
I am counting on you to give it back to 


ol 


me a better business than I gave to 
you.” 

There had been cheers then, and 
some short speeches voicing their good 
wishes. They were confident that they 
could go on, just as they had always 
done, a confidence that lasted after the 
train bearing George Darling had 
pulled away, and for some days and 
even weeks thereafter. But as time went 
on they grew less assured. Business 
was no better. It was worse. 


a. 
BEN MOORE, with the memory of 
Darling’s worried face before him, 
was quick to see the change. He didn’t 
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“The American Government” has 484 f 
pages, including a 32-page section of | 
beautiful halftone illustrations; 42 
chapters; over 150,000 words. It is 
8x5%4 inches in size and durably 
bound in forest green cloth, stamped | 
with gold. It is being distributed by 
THE ROTARIAN at the nominal 
price of ONE DOLLAR ($1.00), post- | 
age prepaid to any address in the } 
world. Money back if not satisfied. } 
A new 5-color map of the U. S., 
28x22 inches, is given free with this 
book. This map gives population of 
leading cities, time zones, distances be 
tween principal cities, nicknames of 
states, state mottoes, state flowers, and 
photographs of 48 leading Federal offi 
cials, also a booklet containing complete 
text of the Constitution of U. § 
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ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Here is a book that 
every Rotarian 


who takes any in- 





terest at all in Gov- 
ernment should 


read. 








| 
It tells in the ordinary language of everyday life what the 
U. S. Federal Government does and how it does it. 
It is generally conceded to be the most authoritative and_ || 
understandable account of the working side of the U. | 
Federal Government that has ever been written. 
In this critical age all men and women should give attention 
to the affairs of Government. 
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THE ROTARIAN, 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please find enclosed $...... for which 
you will send, postage prepaid, 

copies of the new and enlarged edition of 
“The American Government.” 


Name 

Street or R. F. D 

City 

State -.. sana ‘ we 
Dollar) 


(Price per copy—One 
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The Danger Signal 


You would not travel on a railroad which 





had no signal system. You would be afraid 
to take the risk. Why, then, do you travel 
through life without a health signal system 


to warn you of the approach of that great- 
est danger, Ill Health? 


Health Protection is more valuable than 


life insurance. The health protection given 
by our service consists of the scientific safe- 
guard of periodical urinalysis. It watches 
your physical condition, and when some 
slight irregularity is evident it warns you 


to take measures to correct it. 


As a protection to yourself and those who 


depend upon you, you should investigate our 
system of Health ,Protection today. Write 
for our booklet, ‘“‘The Span of Life,’ which 
tells you how to put the signal system on 


your physical condition. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 


RK. 74 Republic Bidg., Chicago, Lil. 
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have to look far, either. They had 
planned a campaign to sell women the 
idea of the myriad uses for paint in the 
home. The idea was Darling’s, one of 
the nest eggs he had left, but Ben had 
worked it out alone. He took the com- 
pleted work to Packenham, pages of 
neatly prepared copy. “It’s going to cost 
quite a little pot of money to put this 
across,” he said, ‘what do you think 
of itt” 

Packenham studied the copy carefully. 
“T don’t know much about it,” he said, 
“what do you think yourself?” 

“T’m not sure. I wish Mr. Darling 
were here. He’d know right away.” 

It was next day that he met Packen- 
ham again. 

“T’ve been thinking about that copy,” 
he said, “I don’t have to ask anyone’s 
opinion, it’s rotten.” 

“Well, do it again if you think so.” 

Ben Moore nodded and passed on. 

It was a week or so later. He had 
come to take Miriam for a drive. She 
was waiting for him, a winsome figure 
in her long motor coat. 

“T’ve something to tell you before we 
start,” he said. “I’m leaving the firm.” 

Miriam turned on him swiftly. 

“Why,” she demanded, “has anything 
gone wrong? Have you talked it over 
with Mr. Packenham?—I don’t like that 
man,” she added. 

Ben laughed, but there was a sense 
of uneasiness in his laughter. 

“Let’s take them one at a time,” he 
said. “I don’t like Packenham much 
myself—don’t understand him or what 
he is doing. But I did take it up with 
him. Do you know what he said. I 
may be going a little daffy, but I didn’t 
get it at all. He said: “Well, it shows 
that you’re thinking anyway. It proves 
something,” and then he added: “I’d 
think it over, though.” But I have 
thought it over. And that brings me 
to your second question. Nothing’s gone 
wrong except myself, and that’s the 
‘why’ also. I’m going to leave because 
I’m no good where Iam. The business 
is going bad, and I’m not helping it to 
do anything else.” 

“But why?” 

“Well, to be frank with you, I’m no 
good as an advertising man. I haven’t 
got an idea in my head.” 

“But dad always thought such a lot 
of your work.” 

“My work! There’s hardly been a 
bit of copy go out of that office in six 
years that is my work. x1our Dad sup- 
plied the ideas, and showed me how to 
work them out and—and—I’m tired and 
ashamed of being an echo.” 

“But before you came to Dad, you 
were doing good work. That’s how he 
found you. He often said so.” 

“T suppose so, but if I ever had any- 
thing, I’ve lost it. So I’m going to 
leave and try my hand at something 
else.” 
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“Ben Moore, you’re not going to do 
anything of the kind.” Miriam’s eyes 
flashed. “If you desert Dad now, just 
when he is in trouble and needs every- 
one to help him, I’ll never forgive you, 
never.” 

“But it’s not deserting—it’s relieving 
him of an encumbrance.” 

“I don’t believe you are an encum- 
brance, and if you are, you don’t have 
to be.” 

“I wouldn’t be if your Dad were here 
to help with the old suggestions. I’m 
afraid I’ve come rather to depend on 
him.” 

“And you’ve got to get over depend- 
ing,” she retorted sharply. And then 
in a softer voice, “I don’t want to marry 
Dad’s mind or anyone else’s mind. [| 
want to marry you. You don’t have to 
have anybody think for you. If you 
had been that sort, I would never have 
come to care for you.” 

Ben was silent for a while. 
he turned to her with a laugh. 

“That’s an ultimatum, is it?” 

Miriam only nodded soberly. 

“All right, you’re on! In less than a 
month’s time, you'll be clamoring for 
our paint yourself. Now come along.” 

“TI don’t understand this illness of 
Dad’s at all,” Miriam said, as they left 
the lighted streets of the city and came 
out on the open road. “I’ve been down 
there several times you know, and | 
never saw anyone looking better. He’s 
brown as though he were in the best 
of health, and he has to stay in those 
horrid rest-chairs all day. He seems 
restless, too. He was awfully glad to 
see me, but he did not seem to want me 
te stay long. Said just sitting there 
talking to me all day tired him. I don’t 
understand it. He didn’t look tired, he 
looked bored, but it must have been a 
lot better to have me to talk to than to 
have no one.” 

“It’s a funny business altogether,” 
Ben agreed. 


Then 


ls 

HERE was the usual monthly gath- 

ering of salesmen. It lacked some- 
thing. Perhaps it was the abounding 
enthusiasm that came with Darling’s 
presence. They were glum and unde- 
monstrative. Packenham was there, lis- 
tening without comment, to the univer 
sal growl of complaint against business 
conditions. 

After a while, he spoke and they 
turned to listen to him with lazy in- 
terest. His first words electrified them. 
“You know,” he said, “Mr. Darling gave 
me no control over this business; I was 
just to be here to look on. I have 
just one authority, I have a sort of 
‘stop loss’ order, and I’m sorry to have 
to tell you that unless you boys can 
get this business back into its stride i! 
the next three months or less, I’ll hav: 
no option but to close the plant.” 
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do e profound silence that followed, 
yes t] as the hint of amazement. They 
as al y that conditions were bad, but 
ry- possibility had never crossed 
ou, th ninds. There came a babel of 
; \ and above it Henry’s voice, as 
ing he ed himself heavily to his feet. 
e didn’t know it was that bad, 
im Pac cnham,”he said,“never dreamed it.” 
_— kenham nodded. 
ind you, I’m not saying it is any 
ere a faul: of you chaps. Conditions are bad. 
Um = It may not be possible to mend them, 
= "> but if it isn’t, we’ve got to save some- 
a8 thine for Darling out of the wreck.” 
nd- e Henry was still standing. 
_ od ‘You hit pretty hard, Packenham, | 
ray “f without knowing it,” he said. “You re- 
I ‘ mind me of what a chap said to me on | 
to 2 the road almost a year ago. He said 
aia ' all we Empire chaps were like hungry 
sida ' sparrows waiting to be fed, and never 
' going out to hunt worms for ourselves. 
— I’ve been thinking about that a little. 
Perhaps it’s right. I’m not saying it | 
is, but perhaps it is.” 

Several of the older men nodded their 
ae heads gravely, and Henry continued: 
for “We've got three months. I think we 
B: can prove to those chaps that we’re not 
r sparrows.” 

ol “Mind you,” Packenham urged, “I 
sid don’t know that the fault lies with you 
, boys at all. I don’t know anything 
wil about it.” 
- But they drowned his words. “You 
at leave it to us,” they shouted, and Pack- 
a enham smiled inwardly. 
be From that day the trend of business 
- began to change. Nothing spectacular, 
as no miraculous increase of sales. It was 
n't evidenced at first rather in a feeling 
he that someone was fighting back, and 
- through it all there grew a feeling of 
to confidence, that came from no one knew 
where, born of no one knew what in- 
fluence, unless it was some untangible 
feeling of strength within the men 
themselves. 

Packenham was in the business office 
h- one morning when Logan called him 
= into his office. 

“I’ve an idea that we could cut down 


expenses all through this business by 
some changes I have in mind,” he said. 
“There never was a better time,” 
Packenham agreed. Logan outlined his 
plan at some length. 
“What do you think of it,” he asked. 
“I don’t know much about it. It 
looks all right, but I don’t know enough 
about the business to say. What do 
you think of it yourself?” 
“I’m sure it’s alright, all the same I 
te to try it without consulting Dar- 
g. He might think differently—I sup- 
e I’m pretty conservative and cau- 
tious,” he admitted. 


I'm afraid you can’t consult Dar- 
Packenham said, “so what are 
going to do?” 
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Logan looked worried for a moment; 
then he stood up quickly. 

“You have nothing to say on the mat- 
ter?’ he asked. 

“No.” 

“Then I’m going to try it.” 


XII. 

BUSINESS was beginning to come. 
Slowly but surely there was a 
steady upward creep of incoming busi- 
ness, and a steady downward creep of 

expense. 
Ben Moore’s campaign had taken 
hold, and no one was as enthusiastic as 

Miriam. 
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“TI told you so,” she said, “I told you 
you did not have to depend on Dad’s 
ideas.” 

It was then that Packenham went to 
the telegraph office and sent a cryptic 
wire to George Darling. “You can get 
well in a month.” 

Just a month after Packenham’s wire 
a bronzed and healthy Darling stepped 
off the northbound train to be greeted 
by a world of friendly faces. 

“It’s worth being sick,” he said, with 
a little catch in his throat, “to get well 
again.” 

A day or so later some of his old 
cronies called on him. “Do you feel in 
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good enough trim to have a little go 
on the links?” they asked. 

Darling met the suggestion with en- 
thusiasm. 

“Nothing would please me better,” he 
said. 

“Poor old George, he’ll be pretty well 


| off his game by now,” one of the group 


suggested in a muffled whisper, better 
let him pair with Everett. Then he 
won’t look so bad.” 

But “poor old George” made the 
round with the best of them, and ended 
with a stroke a hole better than the 


rest. 


“Ive been puttering at it a little of 
late,” he admitted with a hidden smile. 

“You’re as good a man as you ever 
were, or need ever hope to be, you old 
pirate,” they retorted affectionately. 

But Darling’s staff knew differently. 
He had lost something of his old time 
drive, his flair for ideas. There were 
times when his eyes brightened as they 
had used to do under the impulse of a 
compelling idea, but he had fallen silent 
as though the idea would not come. He 
waited for others’ suggestions as though 
his long illness had tapped that full 
reservoir of initiative that had once 
been his. 

Yes, his staff knew better. He had 
lost something. He depended on them 
more. Perhaps they were a little proud. 
He had been a good friend to them. 
What he had lost they would make up, 
and no one else should ‘see. They 
threw themselves into the business with 
enthusiasm. 

And George Darling sat back in his 
office chair and smiled. 

“If anyone is going to lean,” he said 
to himself, “it had better be me.” 
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T’S “Hello, Bill!” and “Howdy, Pete!” 

And never “Mister” when they meet, 

For that’s the friendly way they greet 
In Rotary. 


For spirits kindred recognize 

That friendship, true, is given rise 

When greetings such bespeak the ties 
In Rotary. 


It’s hearty grip, or playful feint, 

And never dignified restraint, 

For there’s a freedom of constraint 
In Rotary. 


If “Hello, Clayt!” and “Howdy, Ed!” 

Alone were all the Movement bred, 

Our hearts a friendly light would shed 
In Rotary. 
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Advertisms _ 


Advertising is a source | 
of revenue, not a tax on HI 
profits. This has been 
demonstrated. 
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Advertising is an in- [f 
vestment, not an expense. |F| 


Advertising gets vol- 


ume and volume gets 
profits. HI 
ae | 
Advertising increases || 


turnover. Increased turn- 
over means increased in- 
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Advertising is the link 
between supply and de- 
mand—between the man 
who has something to 
sell and the man who 
desires to buy. 


Advertising is equally 
a link between the man 
who has and the man 
who needs. 


Advertising is the 
news of worth-while | 
things; who makes them, 
and where and how and 
why. 
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Advertising makes |} 
business go forward and 
lethargy disappear. E 


Advertising means 
much more, but this is 
enough to make adver- 
tising well worthy of 
serious consideration. 
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Things you believe in 


ae has tunneled mountains, fought dis- 

eases, carried tons on columns of air, spun 
advertisements, telephones, telegraphs, radios, 
to web the world together. 


You believe in belief and what it achieves. 
You believe in advertisements, for they are 
evidences of belief. You believe in advertised 
goods, for they are the things other men believe 
in. 


When you see a widely advertised lace cur- 
tain, you see a curtain that hangs in thousands 
of homes . . . a widely advertised lead pencil, 
a pencil that thousands carry. You don’t try 
advertised wares to test them. You try them 
to bring yourself fresh satisfaction. 


Read the advertisements in these columns 
regularly. They help you recognize wares that 
justify belief. 
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Don't buy in the dark—spend your money 
for advertised goods 
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